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SUGGESTED BY JULY. 


OQ, balmy, breezy, bounteous, beauteous summer ! 
To men and women, little girls and boys, 
To birds and beasts thou bringest many joys, 
And art, indeed, a truly welcome comer ! 


Now sting Pastures green, fat sheep and cows, 
No blades prepare for autumn sheaves, 
And woods (though stationary) take their leaves, 
And all politely make their prettiest boughs 
Now the blithe farmer in the early morn 
With aturdy steps strides o’er the fallow field, 
And plants in hope that, though awhile concealed, 
The grateful harvest may produce the corn ; 
And so return him from the fruitful mould, 
His gift augmented by a hundred fold.”’ 


ULY comes to the 
farmer burdened 
- with many duties. 

He has _ been 
Dry taught by the 
=~.ae « great teacher, Ex- 

“SS, PERIENCE, that he 
me, must “make hay 
Z while the sun 
y shines ;” while his 
hay and grain fields, in 
different stages of develop- 
ment, suggest the necessi- 
ty of accelerating the early har- 
vest; while the buckwheat fields 
and fields of turnips are yet to be 
sown. The “world” of spurious 
vegetation, which springs up in his 
corn-fields, also requires to be extir- 
pated, and his tillage lands generally 
should be looked to, and cleansed of 
weeds, before he commences harvesting 
his hay crop. It should be the aim of the farm- 
er, during this season, to do all the work which 
devolves upon him in the extended routine of 
his vocations, in the most perfect and thorough 
manner, 

If it be true, as Montesquieu remarks, that 



















“countries are not cultivated in proportion to 


their fertility, but to their liberty,” our own coun- 
try must soon take precedence in perfection of 
culture ; and if that perfection attains to a par- 
allel with the popular liberty enjoyed, we shall 
have no equal on the earth, for no people enjoy 
greater freedom, or are better qualified to profit 
by their advantages, than the farmers of our own. 
happy lend. 

The labors of JuLy are, it is true, more fa-. 
tiguing than we are called on to perform in the 
other months embraced in the annual eycle, 
Haying, with all that has been accomplished by 
science in mitigating its toils, is laborious and 
exhausting to physical strength. But it is not 
by any means necessary for those employed in 
this avocation, to destroy the health in its per- 
formance. The farmer who rightly understands 
his business, and the capabilities of those whom 
he employs, will find no difficulty in obviating 
such results. The mowing machine and the horse 
rake will so far lighten the most irksome parts 
of the work, as to render severe fatigue unne- 
cessary. With good weather, the hay crop can 
now be secured in less time, and in much better 
condition than was required for its accomplish- 
ment twenty, or even ten years ago, and with pro- 
portionably less expense. Science has done, and 
is still doing, much to alleviate the labors of the 
farmer, as well as to increase his profits. “If,” 
says a late writer, “we contrast the condition of 
the farmer of the present day, with the condition 
occupied by the farmer of 1800, we shall find the 
discrepancy almost as great as that at present 
existing between the Southern master and his 
slave.” This is too wide a range for us to accede 
to,—but it is true that we have yet much to learn, 
even in the details of agriculture, and that we 
are still far behind our transatlantic brethren in 
the acreable product of our soils. Numerous 
causes have led to this result, though it ought 
not to be expected of us, now in our youth, com- 
pared with those older countries, to show as good 
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a condition of the art as they can there. Mr. 
IRVINE, a member of the British Legation at 
Washington, in conformity with instructions from 
his government, has made a report to the author- 
ities at home, on the state of agriculture in this 
country, and among many other things which 
evince the clearness-of his judgment, he remarks: 

“The immense extent of territory, and the 
comparative scantiness of the population, have 
induced a good deal of carelessness in the culti- 
vation of the soil. The price of land being low, 
the proprietors have found it more convenient to 
work out their land, than to expend their capital 
in manures, and other means of improving its 
productive qualities ; and when the soil has be- 
come exhausted, the owners have left it for some 
new settlement. The consequence of this has 
been that, instead of full and abundant crops, in 
many parts of the older settled portions of the 
country, the fields do not yield, at present, near- 
ly as much as formerly, and in many localities, 
not a quarter as much ; and that notwithstanding 
the natural advantages of climate, the facility of 
transport to available markets, and the lightly 
taxed condition of the farmers and planters, the 
ratio of increase in agricultural products of the 
United States is not in proportion to the increase 
of population.” 

We quote the above to show the conclusions to 
which an intelligent observer arrives, when look- 
ing into the condition of agricultural matters in 
this country. That his statements are true of 
some parts of the country, we cannot doubt,— 
but the statistics of agricultural industry in our 
State, and we believe in New England, would, 
we think, show a different state of things. In 
Massachusetts, as a whole, there certainly has 
been a noticeable advance in the art within twen- 
ty years, so that now a point has been attained 
at which improvement is to receive a new and 
vigorous impulse. The motor which is to be 
brought to bear upon its mechanism, will be found 
to exist in the elements of our educational and 
social system. Already has the popular mind be- 
gun to respond to its emendating influences, and 
to shake off the old prejudices which have so long 
burdened and oppressed it. The Newspaper is 
doing its work—silently but surely—in the hap- 
py homes of our husbandmen—scattering wisdom 
like pearls, and opening up new pathways to hap- 
piness and prosperity. In every circle of social 
life—in every department of rural employment, 
its influences are felt for good. It comes like an 
angel of mercy, noiselessly, and as noiselessly ac- 
compiishes its merciful work. Its design is to 
afford to the laborer a more extended field of 
knowledge, and consequently to widen his sphere 
of action ; to bring him to an appreciation of the 
immense capabilities of agriculture, when prop- 





erly understood and practiced, and make him fa- 
miliar with the great and substantial basis of the 
industry of nations. In working out this design, 
it has, thus far, been eminently successful. 





for the New England Farmer. 
NOTES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


HOW TO CURE SCRATCHES—HOW TO SHOE A 
VICIOUS HORSE. 


Having a horse badly affected with scratches, 
last summer, my farm assistant cured it by apply- 
ing a mixture of lard, sulphur and a little “red 
precipitate.” This he assured me had proved suc- 
cessful where other remedies had failed. The 
proportion of each ingredient was not definite, 

ut very little precipitate will suffice. 

A neighbor who owns a horse that is bad to 
shoe, says if such a horse is blindfolded and run 
around in a circle until he becomes dizzy, his feet 
can then be handled without difficulty. In very 
bad cases it is sometimes necessary to run him 
around until he falls down. 


WHAT APPLES SHALL WE PLANT? 


I must “take exception to some of the varieties, 
recommended in the weekly Farmer of April 20. 
Maiden’s Blush, although a good grower, produc- 
tive and one of the fairest and most showy apples 
in cultivation, is, to my taste, very deficient in 
flavor—so much so that I have cut it off and 
grafted with other varieties. Danvers Winter 
Sweet I consider far inferior to Seaver Sweet and 
Ladies’ Sweeting, and the latter will keep two 
months longer. 

Russet Sweet.—If this comes up to my idea of 
a good baking apple I would like to obtain it. To 
come up to my standard of a first-rate baking ap- 
ple it must be very sweet, bake tender, and have 
a thin skin, and if, with all these, it retains its 
form after baking, I should like it so much the 
better. I have not yet found a better baking ap- 
ple than the Holden Sweet, an apple somewhat 
resembling the Golden Sweet in size and color, 
but about two months later, and much sweeter. 
But what is most wanted now, is an apple that 
will bake as well in the winter and spring months 
as our best varieties do in October. I am now 
using a native variety which, although it has some 
faults, is better than Seaver, Ladies’ Dan- 
vers Sweet, for this purpose. 1 have but just ob- 
tained the Talman Sweet, and have not compared 
it with that. 

Early Harvest. — This, although a first-rate 
fruit, I find rather difficult to raise; it does not 
produce very abundantly and the rose-bugs some- 
times destroy more than half of them. . 

Fameuse.—The only fault with this is a ten- 
dency to grow knarly. It is thin-skinned, fine 
grained, of a very pleasant, delicate flavor ; it is 
in eating a long time, and although not large, 
good specimens are not excelled in beauty. 

Gravenstein.—This is the best dessert apple I 
have ever seen, but I think “D. W. L.” is mis- 
taken when he gives it credit for bearing early. 


DOGS AND POVERTY. 


One of your correspondents thinks dogs and 
poverty are not associated in Massachusetts. 
They certainly have been so in this part of the 
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State. The dog law has made some aiatee nit 
but it is only a beginning of what should be done. 
I can see no reason why dogs should be allowed 


to run at large, any more than cattle, sheep or: 


hogs. When the owners of dogs confine them 
strictly on their own premises, and not till then, 
they will have some show of reason for their 
grumbling about dog the law. 


“CUTTING TIMBER AND THE MOON.” 

Mr. Otis Brigham claims to have facts in his 
possession to show that timber cut in the old of 
the moon, in February, is safe from powder-post. 
I know nothing of Mr. B., but when he claims 
that the position of the moon has any such influ- 
ence, I beg leave to say that the thing looks to 
me so entirely without reason in itself, that I 
should require more than one or two accurate ex- 

eriments to satisfy me that the correct reason 
bad been found. In order to prove his conclu- 
sions correct, he must not only ascertain that tim- 
ber cut the last of February was free from pow- 
der-post, but that timber cut a few days from the 
old of the moon either way was not equally free, 
and to make everything sure, the timber must be 
of precisely the same quality in every respect, and 
the experiment must be repeated several times to 
avoid any accidental influence. I have many 
times been assured that certain changes of weath- 
er never failed to follow certain changes or posi- 
tions of the moon, apparently without consider- 
ing the fact that if these claims were well found- 
ed, it would be just as easy to predict what the 
weather would be a thousand years in advance, as 
to tell what itis at the present time. One of my 
neighbors once told me that we were sure to have 
a certain change of weather after a Saturday 
change of the moon, and that he never knew it 
fail. It so happened that the next two Saturday 
changes of the moon were followed by a state of 
weather exactly contrary to that which he pre- 
dicted, and yet he still believes firmly in the 
moon’s influence on the weather, and doubtless 
would still tell you that he never knew that par- 
ticular sign fail. 

TWELVE-ROWED VS. EIGHT-ROWED CORN. 

Mr. Fletcher, of Vt., claims that the number of 
rows make no difference in the ripening of corn. 
I admit the possibility of a twelve-rowed variety 
of corn, with cobs no larger than in a similar 
sized variety of eight-rowed, in which case it 
might ripen equally well, but such a case would 
be an exception, and not the rule. 

With regard to the King Philip corn which he 
condemns, I can say there is great difference in 
this, according to the source from which it came. 
I procured mine from Ballston, N. Y., and it was 
earlier and better in every respect than some pur- 
chased by a friend under the same name from 
Boston. Wm. F. Bassett. 

Ashfield, May 27, 1861. 





WHITEWASH FOR STABLES, 


Mr. Whitewash should always be appointed 
Chairman of the General House Cleaning Com- 
mittee. His qualifications for filling this situa- 
tion are unquestionably great. His sanitary in- 
fluence is undoubted, and he imparts an air of 
cleanliness and cheerfulness wherever he appears. 
The best way to initiate him into his situation is 





as follows: ‘Take a clean, water-tight barrel or 
other suitable cask, and put into it a bushel 
of lime. Slake it by pouring water over it, boil- 
ing hot, and in sufficient quantity to cover it five 
inches deep, and stir it briskly till thoroughly 
slaked. hen the lime has been slaked, dis- 
solve it in water, and add two pounds of sulphate 
of zinc, and one of common salt. These will 
cause the wash to harden, and prevent its crack- 
ing, which gives an unseemly appearance to the 
work. If desirable, a beautiful cream color may’ 
be communicated to the above wash, by adding 
three pounds of yellow ochre, or a good pearl or 
lead color, by the addition of lamp, vine or ivory 
black. For fawn color, add four pounds of um- 
ber—Turkish or American—the latter is the 
cheaper—one pound of Indian red, and one pound 
of common lampblack. When applied to the out- 
side of out-houses and to fences, it is rendered 
more durable by adding sweet milk, or some mu- 
cilage from flax-seed; about a pint to the gallon 
will suffice.” All stables should be whitewashed 
once or twice every year, as the increased white 
light which it reflects tends to promote the health 
of animals. Hand round this information to every 
man who owns a horse or cow, because for one 
stable that is whitewashed, there is a hundred on 
the walls of which no brush was ever laid.—Sci- 
entific American. 





COEH’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. , 

In view of the circumstances of the times, the 
corn crop becomes a matter of special interest. 
The presumption is that the planting is finished, 
and while it is needless to urge the extension of 
the crop already laid out, it is not too late to im- 
press the necessity of other methods of increase 
that the land already planted may yield its ut- 
most. It is not too late to manure the corn with 
any fertilizer you may be able to command. 

We have published various communications of 
the value of Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime. And 
we are informed that the demand has been far 
more than they could supply, and we would say to 
those who have not used it in the hill to apply it 
at the first hoeing of the corn. We copy the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dorchester, 1861. 

Gents :—I have applied it broadcast on soil 

repared for rye and grass seed, harrowing it) in 
before sowing the seed. I have also used it as a 
top-dressing for grass land—and have put it in 
the hill with corn, without any other manure, and 
have raised good crops. 

During the past summer, a neighbor of mine 
who harrowed some corn, which came up look- 
ing very thin and yellow, and who thought he 
should lose his whole crop, was induced by my 
suggestion to apply the superphosphate in the 
hill previous to hoeing. Inthe autumn he re- 
quested me to look at the result which he consid- 
ered very remarkable. The stalks appeared much 
stouter and the ears much fuller, than another 
piece side by side which had not received. any of 
the manure, and he attributed the change in its 
appearance to the superphosphate. 

Yours, with regard, HENRY GREW. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND DRAWBACKS OF 
FARM LIFE. 


Boston, March 8, 1861. 
F. Hotsrook, Esq., Brattleboro’, Vt. 

Dear Sin:—I have just received the Coun- 
try Gentleman for this week, and have read and 
re-read your letter headed “Opportunities and 
Drawbacks of Farm Life,” which interests me as 
much as it will our unknown friend “E.,” of Chi- 
cago. I have read the several letters of John 
Johnston, J. W. Proctor, J. W. Colburn, and last, 
that by yourself, in reply to “E.’s” inquiries, with 
much interest, as it has been a question in m 
mind for some time, whether a man bred to busi- 
ness life in the city, could, with a few thousand 
dollars, purchase such a farm, and so stock it as 
not to be required to lead a “‘slavish life,” to eke 
out a decent living. That men bred to farming are 
enabled to live “‘generously and independently,” 
my own observation has taught me was the truth, 
and I have often envied that comparative freedom 
from “harrassing toils and care” that prosperous 
farmers appear to enjoy, and which is the lot of 
but few business men in large cities. Now, sir, 
being weary of the ups and downs of a business 
life, and having been for some years studying this 
matter of the probabilities of my succeeding in 
farming, I am about decided, by the concurrent 
opinions and testimony of yourself and the gen- 
tlemen previously named, to gratify a long cher- 
ished desire. Therefore, if not too much trouble 
to you, may I ask = to inform me what I could 
purchase a good farm, with good buildings, for, 
in your vicinity, or in that section of Vermont, 
for if I attempt farming in New England, I should 
prefer the valley of the Connecticut to any other 
section. If I could do so, I should much prefer 
to lease a farm for one or two years, so that I 
might settle the question by poy and expe- 
rience, whether I could do well (“not support an 
expensive or showy style of living,”) at the busi- 
ness, before purchasing. I do not expect you to 
give me anything more than a general idea of the 
prices of farms, &c., but for that, (if not inconve- 
nient,) I shall be obliged. Should any of your 
friends or acquaintances have a farm that he 
would like to let, I should like to hear from him 
or them. 


Very respectfully yours, _ E.B. W. 





Brattleboro’, March 14, 1861. 
To E. B. W., Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I have your esteemed favor of the 
9th inst., and would certainly be happy to render 
you any assistance in my power towards the ac- 
complishment of your desire to enter upon farm- 
life. I shall venture to send your letter and my 
reply to the New England Farmer, of course 
withholding your name. I do this, because the 
letters I am receiving from time to time from 
business men who are desirous of going back in- 
to the country to purchase a farm and secure a 
rural home, decidedly indicate that a considerable 
interest is felt in such subjects as you now intro- 
duce to my attention. I trust oe will receive 


e liberty I take 


this as a sufficient excuse for t 
with you. 

I do not just now think of desirable farms for 
rant av fav colo in thi virinitv. though there may 








be several such. Should I hear of a favorable 
opportunity for you to purchase, I will communi- 
cate it hereafter. The prices of desirable farms 
hereabouts would range from five, to ten or twelve 
thousand dollars—the value depending consider- 
ably upon size and location, and quite as much 
perheps, upon the latter as the former. You could 

ardly determine Whether or not you could do 
well at farming, by leasing a farm for a year or 
two. Successful farming comes from a taste and 
tact for the business, and the steady prosecution 
of a plan of cultivation and management adapted 
to the land and: markets, and which must neces- 
sarily reach through at least five years, to begin 


Y | to indicate its full results. After two years of 


practice, you would more readily plan well than 
at the first start, because you would see more 
clearly what was needed. 

If you conclude to embark in farming, you 
would find the valley of the Conneeticut a doibras 
ble section to settle in, all things taken into ac- 
count that ought to be considered—such as well- 
ordered and refined society, schools, churches, 
good roads, great through thoroughfares of travel, 
good local markets, healthy climate, &c.,&c. As 
you have been accustomed to city life, do not buy 
a farm too far back from these great thorough- 
fares, especially in our northern latitades, where 
there are the snows of winter to contend with. 
Do not buy a farm that has not a plentiful supply 
of muck upon it, accessible for use in compost 
with manure. I regard this as an important point 
for the successful improvement and profitable cul- 
ture of our long worn New England soils. With 
this resource, and the muck judiciously managed 
in composting, we can fill our old soils with more 
than primitive fertility, and mdeed make them 
nearly as productive as the prairies of the West, 
while our markets are far superior to those there. 
Within a week or two, you will see in the Farm- 
er a letter addressed to me by an old and early 
friend who has recently gone to farming, and asks 
for information upon various matters. You will 
also see the first one of three comumunications 
from me, in reply to his letter, in which the mat- 
ter of composting muck with various substances, 
is discussed. [See May and June Nos. of the 
Monthly N. £. Farmer.} 

Vicinity to a good local market is quite desira- 
ble in farming, notwithstanding that with that 
consideration, the price of the farm to ‘be pur- 
chased would be greater than if you went further 
back into the rural districts. Each hundred miles 
you go north, makes a perceptible difference in 
the earliness of winter, sail lateaioeg of spring. 
But then there are various considerations which. 
go to influence one in fixing his location; and 
some of them that would point him decidedly to 
one section, would be overborne by others lead- 
ing him to another. 

If you have a decided taste for the country, and 
for farming, and can command capital enough to 
buy a farm, and have a little floating means left, 
to operate with, I see no reason why you may not 
find pleasure and satisfaction in that way of life, 
and make a fair profit at the business besides. 
After a man has got on somewhat in life, as per- 
haps you have, and has been accustomed to other 
pursuits than farming, it is desirable and perhaps 
necessary that he should have capital to do wi 
in entering upon his new pursuit. If he has been 
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trained a business man, too, he will know how to 
operate with capital te advantage, better than a 
man who had only been used to small things in a 
small way, and never had his mind opened to lib- 
eral enterprises by sharp cantact with the great 
business world. 

A young man, who has been brought up from 
early youth to farm labor, and who has a rugged 
constitution for it, and considerable mind and en- 
terprise by nature, may buy a farm, say at twenty- 
five years of age, run largely in debt for it, and in 
the end pay for his farm and aceumulate some- 
thing besides. A dull head, however, could hardly 
do that thing, even though he had been trained 
to manual labor. 

But ] am inclined to think that one who, like 

ourself, has lived for some time in the city, and 
Soo accustomed to other pursuits than farming, 
should, in entering upon the latter, have some 
means to work with, over and above his farm. A 
little floating capital, even, is a very decided help 
in farming. His success will usually come most- 
ly from comprehensive and well considered plans 
of farm-management, a system of thorough cul- 
ture which shall make his land highly productive, 
and the shrewd investment of a little money now 
in this thing, and now in that, in the purchase of 
this kind of stock, &e., or of that, all which he 
sees can sooner or later be turned again at an ad- 
vanced price. In short, with some floating capi- 
ital in hand, and with the enterprising business 
views and habits to which he has been trained, 
he can take advantage of times and seasons in 
the purchase and sale of things, and adapt his 
farming operations to them. These remarks are 
not meant to be in disparagement of any person 
or class of persons, but to show that different cir- 
cumstances require different means and methods 
to ensure success. 

Should you succeed in suiting yourself with a 
farm, you may draw on me for such information 
as I can give you. 


Very truly yours, F. HoLtsprooxk. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Brown :—On looking over my apple trees 
to-day, in company with a friend from New Bed- 
ford, I chanced to remark that it was a pity some 
sure and cheap preventive of the depredations of 
insects upon our fruit trees and fruit could not 
be devised that was capable of being applied by 
the least skilful operator. He surprised me by 
remarking that he was not sure but that it h 
already been attained, and instanced an experi- 
ment of a man of his acquaintance that last sea- 
son took a piece of light canvas, cut it in the 
form of a cone, tying the small end around the 
trunk of the tree, expanding the base with a hoop 
and smeared it over with tar. This made a bring- 
ing up place for all such insects as pass up the 
tree. They were found in large numbers in the 
folds of the canvas, and they and their larve des- 
troyed. A lady visiting in the neighborhood of 
this gentleman, stated that for two seasons past 
aman in the vicinity of Providence, R. L., scraped 
his trees clean of old bark and bugs, then tied 
cotton batting around the trunk, which has 








ascent into the tree. The insects become en- 
tangled in the cotton, deposit.their larve there, 
and both die without hope of escape. Incredible 
numbers of them are found all through the loose 
batting. 

Would it not be well for these simple, reputed 
remedies to be tried very generally by all, on a 
few trees, even now, and report the result? The 
expense is a mere trifle, and the trouble small. 
Should success attend the experiment, the facts 
cannot be too widely known. 


Rochester, May 15, 1861. JOSEPH COE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CORN COBS AND COB MEAL. 


Mr. Eprror:—An item in a late number, 
(March 30,) induces me to give my conclusions 
upon this subject. It used to be our custom to 
feed a considerable portion of our corn in the 
form of cob meal, without, however, making any 
particular experiment to ascertain its comparative 
value. This plan is now changed, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. It is too expensive, If the miller is allowed 
to toll the grain, unless he is more honest than 
some millers, he is apt to “dip where there is 
more corn and little cob,” and if money is paid 
for grinding, it is little better. ‘The last time I 
had corn ground in the ear, I measured six bush- 
els in my half bushel, which would not have yield- 
ed over three bushels shelled corn and carried it 
to a mill whose owner has the credit of being en- 
tirely honest. This was then passed through the 
“cracker,” and according to his measure, made 
seven bushels, for grinding which I was charged 
forty-two cents, or twenty-four cents for grinding 
the cobs. 

2. Although I consider it very good feed for 
some animals, it does in some cases produce con- 
stipation, and doubtless in others is of no value, 
while such as are likely to be materially benefited 
by such feed, will eat the cobs readily without the 
trouble and cost of grinding, and in just such 
quantities as their appetite demands, without be- 
ing obliged to take what they do not want in or- 
der to get the meal. 

3. In feeding growing animals, which require 
something more bulky than clear corn meal, I 
prefer a meal made from a mixture of corn and 
oats, as containing more of the elements required 
for growth. 

In feeding cobs whole, I have found that milch 
cows ate them more greedily than other stock, 
and that in all cases they were better relished by 
animals which had been kept on old and worn- 
out pasture, or on hay from similar lands, or 
which was over ripe. Unless quite green, they 
are almost always entirely refused by animals in 
a good sweet spring pasture, and in fresh fall 
feed, and even some cows will hardly ever eat 
them at all. 

Allow me to suggest to correspondents, who 
write such articles as “Economy in Use of Root 
Cutters,” if they would sign their names and give 
their residence in full, it would give more weight 
to their recommendation, and we should be able 
to ascertain whether there was any self-interest 
in the case. Ww. F. Bassett. 





proved, for two years past, a sure barrier to their 


Ashfield, April 2, 1861. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ITEMS FROM MAINE. 


CLEARING LAND oF StTones.—Your remarks 
upon this subject, a few weeks ago, Mr. Editor, I 
have seen verified here upon a moist, loamy, rich 
soil that lay upon a gravel pan, almost impene- 
trable by water. ‘There were but a few stones 
upon the land, but when the loose ones and those 
that the plow came in contact with were dug out, 
the soil seemed entirely changed. It was later in 
the spring, and the grass did not hold out but 
about half as long as before the stones were re- 
moved. Had it been underdrained, I am confi- 
dent it would have been much improved, and in- 
stead of being a week later in seed-time, would 
have been a week earlier than originally. It is 

uite an item to gain a week, in Maine, as it is 
throughout the N. E. States, in the spring. 

A very dry soil does not seem to deteriorate so 
much from the removal of the stones. It isa 
common practice here where a large stone is tak- 
en out, to throw small ones into the bottom of the 
hole and then plow in the top soil. 

Underdraining is not yet tested in this part of 
the State, yet open or ditch draining has been 
tried, in a very imperfect manner, and conse- 
quently not so great benefit realized as was ex- 
pected. Ifthe small stones were put into drains, 
properly, instead of being put in the corners of 
the fields in large heaps, it would be a permanent 
improvement to the soil. 

There are not a few instances where our well- 
to-do farmers, after building all the stone wall 
fences upon their farms that were considered eco- 
nomical, double up on one or both sides as wide 
as necessary to take up the remaining surplus 
stones ; thus, in the end, having a wall eight to 
ten feet in width upon the land, and their field 
all the time while doing this, producing poorer 
crops, even with a more liberal supply of manure, 
than formerly, simply because it was wet and cold 
from the natural attractors of heat being so near- 
ly all removed; though, probably, some mineral 
fertilizers were added by the rains and frosts, and 
the wear of the stones in cultivation. 

It has been reported to me several times of 
farmers drawing back the small stones to plow 
in on account of the cold and barren condition of 
their fields, where they had been removed at quite 
an expense; because good cultivation and deep 
manuring did not give the former light, warm 
and seductive seed-bed desirable. But these 
experiments, or expedients, were resorted to be- 
fore underdraining was in vogue, 


RuRAL ARCHITECTURE.—The ‘‘Cottage-House” 
design which was given for April, is of some use 
to the great body of farmers. The suburban 
plans and designs generally given are of but lit- 
tle use to the majority of farmers, and indirectly 
at that. These costly and magnificent cottage 
and villa designs are useful to a few, but they 
engender a longing for their possession, and fos- 
ter a spirit of discontent among ruralists, because 
they see that farming profits will not soon supply 
them with $2000 to $5000 to build them a home 
with. 

A desideratum seems to be to have plans that 
will admit of being constructed of different kinds 
of material, and in sections, or additions, and 
when completed, present a uniform appearance as 





though built at one time ; admitting of a neat and 
tasteful finish, or plain, convenient and economi- 
cal in area and cost. 

Young farmers, and many older ones, have to 
build to live in, when commencing farming, and 
of a necessity wish to build but what will, by-and- 
by, be a kitehen dhd wood-house perhaps, in such 
form and proportion that it will be worth building 
well, and then as the means and demand inerease, 
it will be worth enlarging. 

To this end the attention of architects is invit- 
ed, and it is with pleasure that I examine such 
simple yet tasteful designs and plans as the one 
referred to above. How cosy, and yet cheap; and 
how easily a “little more room” could be added. 
This points in the right direction, and I doubt not 
Mr. evan has already received many a silent 
“T thank ye,” from unknown well-wishers. 

O. W. TRUE. 

Elm Tree Farm, Maine, May, 1861. 


Remarks. —Our correspondent is informed 
that the world is not made up only of farmers 
who livein an isolated condition. We have thou- 
sands of readers, who are farmers, but who live 
around populous villages, and are able to build 
dwellings worth not only $2,000 to $5,000, but 
such as would cost $5,000 to $10,000. It is our 
desire to furnish suggestions for all, and while 
he finds something adapted to his own wants or 
those of his neighbors, he may fairly allow us the 
exercise of our own judgment in regard to the 
wants of others. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MR. J. W. MANNING’S NURSERY. 


Last summer I made a call at Mr. J. W. Man- 
NING’s nursery in Reading, Mass., and I intend- 
ed soon to have made some remarks upon what I 
saw there, but sickness prevented. As the — 
is near, my visit is brought to mind, and I thin 
I cannot do a better service to the public, than b 
calling attention to Mr. Manning’s nursery, whic! 
is highly creditable to his industry and his intel- 
ligence. It was planted on new land a few years 
ago, upon a tract that was singularly barren, and 
chosen by him on account of its advantageous lo- 
cation. I was surprised to see the results of ju- 
dicious labor skilfully applied to a soil consisting 
of an inferior gravelly loam. But the work has 
been done, and here is a thriving plantation of a 
large variety of trees, and herbaceous plants in 
the most healthy and growing condition. 

Mr. Manning is now ready to supply customers 
with almost every thing that is likely to be wanted 
for a fruit-garden or orchard, and for an orna- 
mental garden, or pleasure-ground ; and the pub- 
lic may rely with certainty upon being furnished 
with the identical variety which is ordered. 

In the course of my walk around the nursery, I 
was particularly pleased with a bed of Cutter’s 
Seedling Strawberries. Mr. Manning showed me 
a square, planted with six or seven of the most 
approved varieties of the strawberry, in beds of 
equal size, and among them Cutter’s Seedling. 
When I was there, all the other sorts had ceased 
bearing, while the vines of Cutter’s Seedling were 
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still loaded with fruit, of a superior size, and re- 
sembling the best wild strawberries in flavor, 
which was also, in other respects, very excellent. 
I think that Cutter’s Seedling Strawberry is des- 
tined to take the same rank among strawberries, 
as the Baldwin apple among apples. Like the 
Baldwin apple, it may be excelled by some fancy 
varieties in some particular quality, but no varie- 
ty will compare with it in general qualities of 
standard merit. 

Every man who owns a piece of land, ought to 
have a strawberry bed, which will supply his fam- 
ily with fruit, at a season when all fruit is scarce, 
and when it is very necessary to the health; and 
as there is no other variety of the strawberry that 
remains so long in a bearing condition, or that 
produces so great an abundance of excellent fruit, 
as Cutter’s Seedling, [ hope the public attention 
will be directed to it, especially in connection 
with Mr. Manning’s nursery. 

WILson FLAG. 


North Cambridge, April 2, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOGS VERSUS SHEEP. 


Mr. EpITor, AND FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND: 
—Over one hundred thousand dollars damage 
done by dogs, in the single State of Ohio, in one 
year. So says the Report from the State Agri- 
cultural Society—and this loss from the destruc- 
tion of sheep alone, besides the other mischief 
and trouble done by the race of curs, amounting 
to about as much more, giving to these a money 
value. When I read this statement, I could not 
help thinking it was high time “every dog had his 
day,” and thata short one. I venture to say, that 
in this country, taking the whole race of dogs to- 
gether, not one in one thousand, is worth its 
keeping, for the amount of good it does solely. 
Ihave nothing to do now with those feelings of 
love and attachment we naturally have, to a great- 
er or less extent, for such an animal, after being 
introduced into the household. 

Then, too, the enormous expense which is year- 
ly incurred for the support of such a vast num- 
ber of almost useless “pups,” is frightful to con- 
template. I think I could point out some fami- 
lies, where the expense of maintaining their dogs, 
of no value whatever to them, useless to all in- 
tents and purposes, a constant source of annoy- 
ance to their neighbors, is sufficient to give them 
three hundred and fifty pounds of good A 1 pork 
on Thanksgiving day; and such a case is not 


rare. In the vast srg er cases, this expense 


falls upon those who might spend the money to 
a much better advantage. In fact, there are fam- 
ilies in this town, who receive aid from its trea- 
sury, that keep from one to three dogs. Is this 
right or just? I merely ask for information. 
We live in a free country—North. According 
to a late report, here in this good, old, progres- 
sive Commonwealth, the equality of numbers be- 
tween the dog and sheep is about equal. I have 
read a statement that the reason of the decline 
of sheep culture in Massachusetts, and also in 
some of the other States, is owing to the great 
number of dogs! In Ohio, and it will do for this 
section, the question for the farmer to settle is, 
which shall be given up, dogs or sheep? Now 





that the subject of sheep culture is occupying the. 
attention of our farmers to a larger extent than 
for many years, is it not worth while to investi- 
gate this “dog question” a little more? As it 
now stands, it is dog versus sheep; but if the 
former, after a fair trial, shall be weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting, which seems to me 
will be the verdict of an impartial jury, then let 


the question be, sheep versus dog. 


If this matter is to remain as it is, and has 
been, for years past, and by the payment of one, 
dollar each, every cur, of whatsoever name, shape, 
size or description, protected in his life, liberty 
and pursuit of sheep, in Heaven’s name, let there 
be some provision made, whereby the breed of 
dogs may be improved, in place of the worthless | 
curs which are now so plentifully maintained, and 
if the peopie must have dogs, have one worth 
keeping ; at any rate, let us have the sheep. 

It is a sound maxim of farm economy, that “‘ev- 
ery cow can carry one sheep,” with little or no 
additional cost; and if every farmer would put 
this maxim into practice, what a vast amount of 
wealth would be added to the resources of our 
country. Farmers, think this matter over a little. 
As it now stands, it is useless to attempt the 
keeping of sheep, expecting a profit by so doing; 
the dogs will eat that up as surely as the attempt 
is made. There are persons who seem to be af- 
flicted with hypodogativeness ; they are not con- 
tent with one useless “pup,” but take all that 
come, and keep all they can “breed,” and never 
seem more happy than seeing children, as well as 
those of larger growth, appear glad when at a 
safe distance from their house, and “night made 
hideous by yelling curs.” The question is a se- 
rious one: Is there no way to stop the enormous 
tax which dogs impose upon the community ? 

A thing which costs so much to keep it in run- 
ning order, ought to return a fair equivalent for 
that cost. Reader, just think this matter over, 
Do you think oujgdogs do this? Every man who 
has a dog which ‘is really valuable, is willing to 
vay well for its protection. A tax of five dollars 
for every male, and twenty-five dollars for a fe- 
male, is none too high, and when this is done, or 
something equally as effective, we may keep sheep 
at a profit, and have dogs of some value. 

King Oak Hill, 1861. N. Q. T. 





DryinG RHUBARB.—Rhubarb dries very well, 
and when well-prepared, will keep good for an in- 
definite period. The stalks should be broken off 
while they are crisp and tender, and cut into 
pieces about an inch in length. These pieces 
should then be strung on a thin t®ine, and hung 
up to dry. Rhubarb shrinks very much in dry- 
ing—more so than any plant I am acquainted 
with, and strongly resembling pieces of soft wood. 
When wanted for use, it should be soaked in wa~ 
ter over night, and the next day simmered over 
a slow fire. None of its properties appear to be 
lost in drying, arid it is equally as ated in winter 
as any dried fruit. Very few varieties of rhubarb 
are suitable for drying, as most of them contain 
too much woody fibre. The best variety of rhu« 
barb for any purpose is the Victoria, when grown 
in a suitable situation. The Mammoth is worth- 
less, owing to its fibrous nature, as are also some 
other kinds.—Prairie Farmer. 
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THE BUCKEYE MOWING MACHINE. 


Some two years ago we saw this mowing ma- 
chine in use, and although under quite unfavora- 
ble circumstances, thought we could see that it 
possessed important merits. On the occasion to 
which we refer, it cut an acre of grass in about 
forty minutes, and did the work well. The horses 
which were attached to it at firs® had been driven 
several miles the same morning, which was one 
of the hottest of the season, and one of them 
broke down and had to be removed, and another 
supplied before the acre was half cut. There 
seemed to be no difficulty with the machine. It 
was put into heavy clover, where it turned a dou- 
ble swath very handsomely, and as rapidly as any 
reasonable person could desire. 

Learning that one of these machines had been 
brought into town by our neighbor, GEorGE M. 
BARRETT, Esq., we went to look at it on Satur- 
day last. Its mechanical execution is certainly 
of the first order, so that purchasers will not be 
vexed by its tumbling to pieces by fair usage, 
while it is made with so much care, and of such 
good material, as to prevent its breaking, unless 
by a most unreasonable blow. It is not intended 
that it shall cut down either granite or wooden 
gate posts, apple trees, or hassocks over three feet 
in diameter ! 

Wé learn that this machine is still constructed 
upon the original principles which were first in- 
troduced in it, and that very little change has 








ever been made in its minor details. »The princi- 
ples claimed for it are: 

1, In having two driving wheels, which sup- 
port the whole weight of the frame, gearing and 
driver, giving it nearly double the power of a 
machine which has but one driving wheel. By the 
use of two driving wheels operating together or in- 
dependently, short turns can be made to the right 
or left, without clogging or stopping the knives. 

2. In having no cog gearing in the driving 
wheels. The gearing is permanently arranged 
near the centre of the frame, at a proper distance 
from the driving-wheels, and driven by pawls and 
ratchets, thus avoiding any tendency of being 
clogged by mud or dirt. 

3. By the use of pawls and ratchets two 
ground-wheels can be used to drive the knives. - 
In backing, the gearing is not put in motion; 
consequently the knives do not vibrate. 

4. It has a double-hinged finger-bar, so that on 
quite uneven ground, the finger or cutting-bar 
plays loosely, and independent of any other part 
of the machine, That is, the knives follow the 
surface of the ground, without being affected by 
the working of the frame. 

5. It has a folding-bar. In going to or from 
the field, a boy twelve years of age can, without 
removing a bolt or screw, fold the finger-bar over 
on top of the frame, so that it may be moved mile 
without loading it upon a wagon. 
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6. It has a lever attached to the finger-bar and 
main frame, by which the driver can, with one 
hand, while on his seat, raise both ends of the 
finger-bar from the ground to the height of 12 to 
18 inches. : 

7. It is said that it has no side-draft, and has 
no weight on the tongue or the horses’ necks. By 
our examination of it, we should think that when 
mowing there would be no pressure on the necks 
of the team. There may be a little when the bar 
is folded, but none amounting to an objection. 

8. The last'excellent quality which its proprie- 
tor claims is, that if is easily drawn ; that the la- 
bor is easier than that of ordinary plowing; be- 
ing only from 226 to 275 pounds, as demonstrat- 
ed by numerous Dynanometer tests. 

These are the principles claimed, and if they 
can be substantiated, the*machine is a good one. 
We give them, as we are willing to give the prin- 
ciples of others. We have no personal interest 
in it, not even knowing the proprietor. In look- 
ing for a machine, the purchaser will do well to 
see this in operation, and then form his own 
opinion of its merits. The prices of them are, 
$120, $100, and $85 for one designed for a single 
horse. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHEEP AND OATS. 


Mr. Epirorn:—The inquiry in the Farmer of 
March 30, by “‘N. M.,” “Will unground oats hurt 
sheep ?” also, the statement, that the Henniker 
farmers have lost a number by their use, is truly 
a new idea. I cannot give the reasons which you 
ask for, in the affirmative; in fact, I know of 
none, and furthermore, it would be decidedly in 
opposition to my idea of oats as feed for sheep, 
which idea I have gained by conversing with the 
Vermont feeders and growers, combined with the 
experience which I have had the past winter, that 
oats are admirably adapted to sheep. The Ver- 
mont feeders of sheep, with whom I have con- 
versed, do not hesitate to say that their experi- 
ence with different kinds of feed proves that 
oats will lay on more pounds of fat in a given 
time than corn. Also, that it is a much safer 
feed. I have also heard it remarked, that sheep 
fattened on oats, hold out better weight in mar- 
ket than when fed on corn. We are well aware, 
fellow farmers, that all kinds of grain should be 
fed judiciously, and at regular times; the latter 
to which particular attention should be given, in 
order to meet. with satisfactory results. There 
seems to be a diversity of opinion in regard to 
the kind of sheep best adapted to fattening, and 
the feed best adapted to the sheep. I feel that 
there has been something overlooked. 

1. Do we do our part in dealing out the feed ? 
2. Have we provided the sheep with a comfor- 
table shelter, that they may not be exposed to the 
storms of winter ? 
3. Has the hay been sorted, and the fine, best 
quality put by itself, and kept strictly for the 
eep! 





water, (running water, if possible,) and then kept 
the troughs thoroughly cleansed P 
5. Have we divided them into pens of fifteen 
or twenty each, taking care to separate the poor 
ones from the stronger, that the latter may not 
prevent the poor ones from getting their allow- 
ance, and thus prevent the common expression of 
wonder, why that sheep don’t fat, (in fact it has 
gone down hill all winter,) like that one, and in 
nine cases out of ten, the sheep is condemned, 
when the fault is in the shepherd ; and finally, let 
us see that we do our part faithfully, and I think 
the sheep will, (as the old adage is,) laugh and 
grow fat. 
I am aware, Mr. Editor, that I have wandered a 
little from the subject, (will oats kill sheep ?) but 
trust you will pardon me this time, as I am much 
inclined to believe that oats will not kill sheep, but 
on the contrary, do not hesitate to say that many 
lives would be saved by their nse. e husban- 
dry of sheep is a subject which I hope to see 
more fully discussed through your paper. 
J. 


Hatfield, April 24. E. W. 





INCOMBUSTIBLE WASH. 


During the hot and dry season, serious acci- 
dents sometimes occur. in -consequence of the 


highly combustible nature of the materials used 


for roofing. Pine shingles, after being laid a few 
years, often become covered with a fine, short 
moss, which, when dry, is almost as easily ignited 
as punk, and a spark falling upon the roof, soon 
envelopes the building in a blaze. 

To,make a cheap wash for the roofs of build- 
ings, take a sufficient quantity of good stone lime, 
and slack it carefully in a close box, or mortar 
bed, to prevent the escape of steam, and after 
slacking, pass it through a sieve. To every siz. 
quarts of this lime, add one quart of rock or 
Turk’s Island salt, and one gallon of water. The 
mixture should be boiled and skimmed clean. To 
every five gallons of this, add, by slow degrees, 
three-fourths of a pound of potash, and four 
quarts of fine sand. 

Coloring matter may be added. Apply it with 
a common paint brush. A writer, in speaking of 
this wash, observes: ‘It looks better than paint, 
and is as durable as slate. It will stop small 
leaks in the roof, prevent the moss from growing 
over and rotting the wood, and render it incom- 
bustible from sparks falling on it. When applied 
to brick work, it renders the bricks utterly im- 
pervious to rain or wet, and endures a longer 
time than any paint I ever used. The expense is 
a mere trifle ; in fact, scarcely deserving of men- 
tion.” 

The walls of out-buildings are frequently coat- 
ed with this wash, as well as the roofs, and are 
thereby rendered much more durable. It is said 
that clapboards put on without planing, if coated 





4. Have we done all we could to obtain pure 





with this cement or wash, last much longer than 
when planed and painted. ; 
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For the New England Farmer. 


OIL WELLS. 
Mecca, TRUMBULL Co., Western Reserve, Oxi0, { 
February 12, 1861. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—On this’ my second visit 
to Mecca, and to the oil wells, I may not neglect 
to give you some account of this remarkable pro- 
duct of the Western Reserve. Perhaps I alluded 
to the discovery‘of this oil in my last communi- 
cation, but I think I gave you no particulars of 
its qualities, and of the prospects of obtaining it 
in any considerable quantities. Having spent a 
great part of this day in examining the country 
which is being vexed to give up its treasures, not 
of gold like California, but that which can be 
exchanged for gold, and having examined several 
wells, witnessed the pumping, and the process of 
separating the oil from the water, let me give you 
a brief account of what I saw among the move- 
ments at this place, once known as Mecca, or 
Powers’ Corners, now christened ‘‘Oildom.” 

It is only about one year since the first well 
was opened, the first drilling commenced at 
Powers’ Corners, a small and unpretending vil- 
lage of a half-dozen dwellings, a single store, inn, 
and a small meeting-house. It had long been 
known that the well water about the Corners had 
a greasy quality, was hard, and had a disagreea- 
ble taste; but it did not seem to alarm the inhab- 
itants, or to lead them to suspect that a portion 
of their daily drink rightfully belonged to their 
lamps. How much oil the old residents have 
consumed with their drinking water, can never be 
known, nor is it of much consequence to inquire. 
The town has been a healthy one, the oil drank 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. Still, it must 
be admitted that the Mecca water will lose none 
of its nutritive qualities by being separated from 
the oil. And such a separation seems likely to 
be made by the enterprise of the men who are 
pumping night and day. 

It was the rumor of the oil wells of Pennsylva- 
nia which put our Mecca friends in search of the 
same source of wealth at their own doors. When 
I arrived in Mecca for the first time, August 8, 
1860, quite a number of wells were at work 
pumping water, some of them at the rate of sixty 

arrels per hour. These wells, at that time, were 


said to yield from one to fifteen barrels per day. 
There were about one hundred and fifty wells un- 
der way in August; some in successful opera- 
tion, others being partially drilled, and a few 


abandoned as affording no oil. Each well has an 
engine for pumping, the cost of which is from 
$500 to $600. This is the chief expense required 
for commencing operations. The drilling is thus 
far chiefly performed by hand, and requires but 
three laborers at one time. Three large vats of 

ine plank are built, into one of which the water 
is pumped. An orifice near the bottom of the 
vat No. 1 allows the water to enter vat No. 2, 
and in the same manner into vat No. 3. The oil 
continually rises to the top of the water, some- 
times covering the entire surface. It is of the 
consistency of syrup or thick molasses, and is 
sometimes bluish, sometimes of a yellow color. 
It is drawn off by a brass cock inserted near the 
top of vat No. 1. The water escapes at the hot- 
tom into vat No. 2, and the remnant of the oil 
which escapes with the water rises to the top of 
the second vat, and is drawn off like the first; so 





also into the third and in some cases into the 
fourth. And after all, more or less oil escapes, 
and runs off in the ditches, as I saw everywhere 
by the side of the road. In August, a small, 
poor a | was pointed out to me who had scooped 
up two barrels from these ditches. I was sorry 
to learn on my late visit, that his wry. had got 
above his business, though others and older ones 
had taken it up and were doing well. 

Some one informed me that the oil as drawn 
into casks for Cleveland, where it is refined, con- 
tains 82 per cent. pure light, 13 per cent. lubri- 
cator, 5 per cent., or the remainder, asphaltum, 
This may not be strictly correct. I will obtain a 
more accurate analysis, if possible, when I shall 
again visit the wells of the refinery at Cleveland. 
A refinery is in operation in the town of Bazetta, 
some five miles from Mecca, and a small one in 
the midst of the wells near Powers’ Corners was 
burned to the ground while I was in town. Oth- 
ers will doubtless ere long be erected, as the busi- 
ness must be a profitable one. 

On my second visit to Mecca, February 1, I 
was astonished at the progress of things in oil 
digging and building. A good deal had been 
done about Powers’ Corners, but the principal 
improvements were to the south on the road to 
Warren. For more than two miles the road is 
lined with houses, most of them small stores, 
groceries, mechanics’ shops and dwelling-houses, 
Among these are the wells, with their pumps and 
machinery. Along the road to the east lies the 
Cowdry farm, which is literally pierced with 
wells, which are bringing the proprietor great 
profits. The road to the west is skirted by a 
wooded tract, but here also are many wells, and 
the number is daily increasing. The place is 
crowded with visitors and with strangers who are 
seeking employment as laborers, or who come to 
lease or purchase lands. As we rode along the 
street, I was reminded of Broadway, New York, 
or of Washington Street of your city, a perfect 
jam. Lands which, fifteen months ago, would 
scarcely sell for $25 per acre, now bring $500 or 
more. Most owners of land choose rather to lease 
than sell, demanding a pretty good bonus, to~ 
gether with a share of the oil obtained. Some of 
these resident land-owners are making much 
money by the enterprise, and doubtless some of 
the owners and leasers of wells are doing a fair 
business; but not a few of these latter are mak- 
ing small wages. Business, however, in Mecca, 
has greatly increased. Mechanics, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and others are flocking into the place, 
Great is the demand for wood, lumber, brick and 
stone. Provisions are needed, and are brought 
along daily. Three daily stages run from Mecca 
to Warren, ten miles distant, and additional ones 
will soon be needed. If the oil wells shall hold 
out, there will be need of a railroad, ere long, to 
connect the town of Mecca with: Warren. 

Allow me to remark, in concluding what I have 
to say on the oil springs or wells of Mecca and 
vicinity, that while good may come of it, pecuni- 
arily, I much fear that the morals of the whole 
region will greatly suffer. Intemperance, gam- 
bling, and kindred vices, are rapidly increasing, 
and there is reason to fear that the town of Mec- 
ca will purchase her “good fortune,” as some of 
them term the discovery of oil wells, at the price 
of her good morals. ‘Were Ian Ohio farmer, I 
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should pray that my farm might be at a respecta- 
ble distance from the oil diggings. The slow but 
certain gains of farming are to be coveted rather 
than the supposed rapid ones of mining, whether 
in mountains of California, at Pike’s Peak, or at 
the diggings of Pennsylvania or Ohio. “Godliness 
with contentment,” the Bible tells us, “is great 
gain.” What a miserable exchange they make, 
who, with gold, silver or precious stones, receive 
what will tempt and ruin their sons, and blight 
the morals of a whole people. The good people of 
Mecca are making some feeble, as it seems to me, 
efforts, to oppose the progress of immorality 
among them, with what success we shall see. 

In my next, I will speak of things connected 
with my travels through the country, and per- 
taining more particularly to the agricultural in- 
terests of different sections of the land. 

May you be greatly successful in your labors, 
With the highest respect, yours fraternally, 

J. H. GREEN. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CORN CROP. 


Mr. Brown :—I was sorry to learn that your 
correspondent at Methuen was so unsuccessful 
in his large outlay for a crop of corn. The fail- 
ure, I think, must have been in consequence of 
unsuitable land. I should also think that he 
failed in being a good financier for a farmer. 
His expenses on one acre would have been amply 
sufficient for three acres of the average quality 
of land in New England, and had he thus have 
labored for a crop of corn, the balance would 
have been largely in favor of the corn. In man 

arts of this State, and in New Hampshire, 
on known of a yield of corn, from an acre, of 
ninety, and in some cases one hundred, and one 
hundred and ten bushels, with less than one-third 
the expense of that of the farmer at Methuen. 

Such an account as your correspondent has 
given is quite discouraging to most farmers, who 
are unable to expend such an amount for the cul- 
tivation of one acre, or even for five acres. The 
average crop of corn on most farms would prob- 
ably be twenty to thirty bushels to the acre. That 
would be of course slightly manured, and per- 
haps a handful of ashes po} plaster in each hill. 
There is much land entirely unsuitable for corn, 
and it would therefore be extreme folly to make 
the attempt to raise it; but on suitable ground 
corn will pay very well with only a moderate out- 
lay, and should by no means be neglected. 

Farmers, of late years, in too many cases, have 
thought it cheaper to buy breadstuffs for the use 
of the family, and given their attention to other 
pursuits ; this, I think, is a mistake. Let every 
one endeavor to grow on his farm whatever he 
may need for home use. There may be excep- 
tions to this rule, but generally, this should be 
the leading object with every farmer ; more espe- 
cially the present season, every one should obtain 
all in his power from his farm, E. 

Boston, May 3, 1861. 


REMARKS.—We are glad the letter of our Me- 
thuen friend is noticed. We thought it a dis- 
couraging letter, but published it in accordance 
with our rule when the subject needs discussion. 





We believe that no other crop in New England, 
when put on valuable land and properly tended, 
is more profitable than the raising of Indian corn, 
—not even the hay crop. We are aware that 
this is contrary to the common opinion, never- 
theless it is our present impression. The corn 
crop is the glory of our New England crops, and 
we hope to see it extended, rather than abridged. 





for the New England Farmer. — 
WILD LANDS OF LONG ISLAND. = 


Mr. Epiror:—Having returned from a visit 
to the wild lands of North Islip, Long Island, I 
would like to suggest to your readers a few ideas 
in regard to the place. Strange and unaccount- 
able as it may appear to many who have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the central part of Long 
Island, yet it is a fact, that here are for sale man 
thousand acres of wild, yet, as I believe, na 
ly good land, within two hours’ ride, by railroad, 
of New York city, at an average price of about 
twenty-five dollars per acre. 

Here we find a healthy climate, good rail- 
road accommodations, a market unsurpassed, 
and a soil better than the average of New Eng- 
land. And yet, it has been passed by as unwor- 
thy of cultivation. I do not pretend that here is 
a soil equal to many parts of the West, or that 
there are no privations or disadvantages to be 
encountered. But I do believe that they are tri- 
fling, and easily overcome, when compared with 
many parts of the West, and that here is, all 
things considered, a desirable and valuable field 
open to emigration. 

lam aware that the statements of Dr. Peck, 
Johnston, Schnebly, Watson, Elliott, and others, 
conflict with the prevailing opinion of many New 
England people. 

My first favorable impressions of the wild lands 
of Long Island were on reading an article in the 
January number of your Monthly. Until then, I 
had the idea that these lands were nearly worth- 
less for agricultural purposes. But now, after 
having had a personal‘ examination of the depth 
and appearance of the soil, end. spending a few 
days on the central part of the Island, I have be- 
come satisfied that here is a tract of country that 
has been overlooked, and sadly neglected, yet 
fully equal to the recommendations given. 

Is it not due fo the agricultural interests of 
New England, as well as New York, that the facts 
in regard to these wild lands should be known. 
If here is such a place as has been described, let 
those know of it, who, instead of going West, 
will at once “come up and possess the land,” and 
avail themselves of its advantages, and secure its 
hidden treasures. E. T. RICHARDSON. 

Medway, March, 1861. 





EFFECTS OF CHLOROFORM ON BEES.—The oth- 
er afternoon, says an exchange paper, Mr. Annan, 
wishing to have some honey taken from a hive 
without killing the bees, and having before heard 
of chloroform being used, felt anxious to try the 
experiment. He first closed the doorway, and 
then covered the hive with a cloth, to shut out 
the light as much as possible, after which he coms 
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menced to blow chloroform into the hive. When 
it was discovered that the bees had fallen to 
sleep, they were easily removed to another hive 
without harm to any one, and next morning were 
all awake and in a lively state, humming around 
their hives, no doubt wondering what had hap- 
pened. This being a successful and useful ex- 
periment in keeping the bees alive, we think it 
right to make it known for the benefit of others. 





CONFIDENCE. 

There has been no period in our country when 
the farmer could find more encouragement to 
‘prosecute his agricultural labors with success and 
profit, than the present. The season is propitious, 
help is plenty at moderate prices, and he can call 
to his aid an indefinite amount of force in steam- 
plows, improved machinery for cultivating the 
crops, hay-making, reaping, threshing and secur- 
ing the later harvests. Every thing seems favor- 
able for producing an unparalleled amount of that 
which goes directly to make up the real wealth of 
a nation—that which will feed, clothe and shel- 
ter it, and furnish the means of self-protection, or 
of active and powerful aggression. 

There is now no doubt but that whatever can 
be produced will be demanded, so that all eyes 
are turned to the farmer, with an interest never 
felt before, to see what use he will make of the 
opportunities presented to him for the promotion 
of his personal interests, and how far a spirit of 
patriotism will prompt him to feed and clothe 
our people while the government calls away large 
numbers of the producing classes to sustain the 
constitution and laws of our glorious country. 

Every thing promises well. There is no good 
reason, it seems to us, why our varied mechani- 
cal or manufacturing industry should be much in- 
terrupted, unless in those instances where the ar- 
ticles made are intended exclusively for a south- 
ern market. What we need is Confidence—mu- 
tual Confidence. Let this continue to animate 
all minds—as it seems to have done so far—and 
most of our industrial pursuits can safely go on, 
and the free States be just as prosperous in their 
material interests as they have been at any time 
during the last ten years. Indeed, distinguished 
merchants have declared that it is doubtful 
whether Southern trade affords any profit to our 
mercantile people, as the same perverted con- 
science governs many of the Southern tradesmen 
in their pecuniary transactions, as it does leading 
secessionists in political matters. Swindling and 
repudiation have become so common among 
them, that many Northern merchants have relin- 
quished trade with them altogether. 

If there were any doubt, however, as to con- 
tinuing our mechanical activity, there can be none 
whatever in relation to the products of the farm- 
ers. These are vital, indispensable, either in a 





state of peace or war; but in war are miore essen- 
tial than ever, and in consequence of waste, must 
be produced in larger quantities than is usual. 

There is no cause for alarm, but every reason 
for encouragement. The evils of the war itself 
are preferable to the uncertainty and anarchy 
that has long preceded it. Let us, then, cherish 
the bond of union in the North, which now binds 
us as with bands of steel, encourage and animate 
each other by expressions of an unalterable at- 
‘tachment and love of country, and by a cheerful 
confidence that we possess the Power and the Will 
to sustain, in all their original purity and strength, 
the Constitution and Laws of the country ! 





HOW I LIVE. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 
Seeking to do that to others 
They may do to me again ; 
Hating no man, scorning no man, 
Wronging none by word or deed ; 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, 
Thus I live—and thus my creed. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contending, 
Is of little Christian use ; 

One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent ofabuse; _ 

Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night ; 

If thou would’st improve thy brother, 
Let thy goodness be his light. 


I have felt and known how bitter 
Humen coldness makes the world— 
Every bosom round me froze, 
Not an eye with pity pearled ; 
Still my heart with kindness teeming— 
Glad when other hearts are glad— 
And my eyes a teardrop findeth 
At the sight of others sad. 


Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this ; 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 
Blessing ever bringeth bliss ; 
Lend a helping hand to others— 
Smile though all the world should frown. 
Man is man, we all are brothers, 
Black or white, or red or brown. 


Man is man, through all gradation, 
Little recks it where he stands, 

In whatever walk you find him, 
Scattered over many lands ; 

Man is man by form and feature, 
Man by voice and virtue too— 

And in all one common nature 
Speaks and bids us to be true. 





Sat FOR CaBBAGES.—Edward Carpenter, a 
correspondent of the Pennsylvania Farmer and 
Gardener, last year tested the value of salt on 
cabbages, and with satisfactory results. After 
planting out his cabbages, he watered them some 
two or three times a week with salt. water, con- 


taining about 15 grains of salt to the pint. e 
cabbages grew beautifully, and headed up very 
finely ; while those which had no salt water given 
them produced loose, open heads, which were un- 
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fit for any other purpose than boiling. Rain 
water was given at the same time, and in the 
same quantities, as the salt water. He does not 
know how strong a solution of salt the cabbages 
would bear without injury, but is fully satisfied 
that a solution no stronger than that he used is 
decidedly beneficial. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A WOMAN IN AN AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 


Messrs. Eprtrors :— Wishing to procure some 
interesting items for your paper, I ventured to 
attend a meeting of the Horticultural Society in 
Washington County, a short time since. I was 
the only lady present, I am sorry to say, but un- 
der the protection of one of its oldest members, I 
soon felt quite at home, and learned that ladies 
were always made welcome to these meetings. I 
was much amused with the discussion upon the 
best mode of keeping apples; one gentleman of 
much experience in fruit-growing, and who had 
been for many years of his life a jolly flat boat- 
man, pois B that apples kept best in a moist 
atmosphere. It was a fact, he said, that the ap- 
ples packed on the lowest tier in a boat, close to 
the water, were in good condition, on arriving at 
New Orleans, while those on the upper tier were 
imperfect. On the other hand, Mr. Dana, of 
Belpre, one of the largest fruit-growers of the 
county, contended that apples on the upper tiers 
of cellars keep best, and that an equable cool 
temperature is desirable. He thought that apples 
might be kept for a long time in a building simi- 
lar to an ice-house, the temperature low as possi- 
ble without freezing, and equable. 

On one point they all seemed agreed, and the 
Yankee boys and girls who read the Farmer will 
be delighted to learn it, viz., that apples ought 
not to be “picked over,” but allowed to remain 
in the barrels, closely headed, until wanted for 
use. One gentleman remarked that when he was 
a boy, he was kept picking over apples many 
hours of the winter, and they had “specked ap- 
ples” to eat most of the time, but upon his pres- 
ent plan they had good apples to eat, and less 
rotten fruit to throw away. It was also decided 
that apples for transportation should be packed 
over fall and pressed down well with the head. It 
seems that apples on the hill lands and dry up- 
lands keep much longer than those raised in the 
valleys. ; 

I was surprised to find that the apples which 
we esteem the best in New England for winter 
keeping are not much valued here. The Bald- 
win is considered an inferior apple ; the Roxbury 
Russet grows well, and is large and fair; but the 
two kinds most highly esteemed are the Roman- 
ite and Rome Beauty. The latter keeps better 
than the Russet. 

This region, (Washington Co.,) is a fine fruit- 
growing region. As early as 1796, Israel Putnam, 
who lived six miles from Marietta, obtained from 
the east a one-horse wagon load of scions, and as 
some of the settlers had seedling trees growing, 
some valuable fruit was then introduced. 

Last week I visited the Fair Grounds of the 
Licking County Agricultural Society. This soci- 
ety has purchased the ground at Newark contain- 
ing what is called “The Fort.” or the ancient 





fortifications. These are the handsomest fair 
grounds in the State ; more than fifteen thousand 
ae were in this enclosure during the second 

Lo the last fair which was held there. 

esterday I visited the Fair Grounds of Mus- 
kingum County, where the last State Fair was. 
held. They area mile and a half southwest from 
Zanesville, and embrace an area of forty-five 
acres, surrounded by forest clad hills. An ele- 
vated mound not far from the entrance commands 
a fine view. 

I find in a report of this fair that John Lough- 
rey raised on one acre 113 bushels of corn, and 
that Gurdin Perrin raised on one acre 64 bush- 
els and 16 Ibs, of oats. I find also that the first 
premium for the best seedling grape was award- 
ed to Charles Carpenter, of Kelley’s Island for 
the “Lydia.” The reporter says, “we desire to 
give special praise to the beautiful samples of 
the Delaware, by Noble, of Columbus, and Camp- 
bell, of Delaware. 

As my papers have failed to reach me for the 

last few weeks, I was not aware, Mr. Editor, un- 
til informed by your brother editor, Col. Harris, 
of Columbus, that your correspondent, who with 
all due meekness was gleaning a few sheaves of 
information in this broad Western field, should 
be mistaken for a “speculator in grape vines.” 
Poor little me! In the simplicity of my heart, I 
thought I had found at last a grape which we 
could raise in New England without the trouble 
of covering every fall, and which had so many 
good properties as to recommend itself highly to 
those in the cold North who wished to raise @ 
few es of their own. 
I ae pea “wee plant” which promised well, 
and I would gladly share that with any skeptic 
who is afraid to invest fifty cents for one direct 
from Delaware. 

A “speculator?” Dear me! You know, Mr. 
Editor, I am a plain little woman, that wouldn’t 
don a bloomer nor deliver a public lecture for 
one of Longworth’s vineyards, nor hardly care 
for an oil well on the Kanawha, much less turn 
“speculator.” 

ut I do still believe the Delaware grape no 
humbug. A. E. P. 
Zanesville, O., 1861. 





CuoIce or Datry Cows.—One of the Dela- 
ware Co. premium dairyman remarks, in the last 
volume of N. Y. State Transactions, as the result 
of much experience and observation on this sub- 
ject, as follows: . 


“Ifa man wishes to buy a dairy of cows for 
beauty, with a handsome red color, nice horns, 
and of a trim, sprightly appearance, let him go to 
the Devons. it he wants to get those of large 
size, good consumers, such as will make the most 
beef when he has done milking them, let him go 
to the Durhams and Herefords; but if he wishes 
to buy a Rroftable cow for the dairy, he will 
quite as likely find it among the Ayrshires, or 
rein the common stock of the country, as any- 
where.’ 





It is the work of a philosopher to be every day 
subduing his passions and laying aside his pre- 


indices. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS TO 
THE FARMER. 


The old Scotch proverb that “every little makes 
@ mickle,” finds no more apt illustration than is 
to be found in the results of the farmer who looks 
out for little things, and the one who does not; 
the one who takes a stitch in time, and the one 
who waits for the nine before he begins to do 
what would have been good economy for him to 
have attended to long before. All are familiar 
with the fable of the man who lost his horse by 
neglecting to secure the shoe, and the lesson 
therein contained. It is not, however, my inten- 
tion so much to refer to saving what we already 
have, as securing, or trying to secure, what we 
have not. Success, as a general thing, is within 
the power of all of medium capacity, if that ca- 
pacity is properly directed. We hear much said 
about the “unprofitableness of farming,” and of 
how few that are successful in making headway 
therein. I will not attempt to controvert the as- 
sertion, but simply suggest the query whether, 
all things considered, other occupations are not 
still more unprofitable. 

All I now wish to do is to encourage my broth- 
er farmers, and myself, also, to look out for 
chances to secure better results from our efforts 
with such means as we have, and can command. 
For the sake of brevity I put the subject in the 
form of interrogatories. 

Do you make the best possible use of your own 
time? Do you systematize your operations so as 
to have no fragments wasted? If you employ 
laborers, is it your constant aim to turn such la- 
bor to the very best account? Are you sure you 
do not often send two men to do a job of work 
that might be more economically done by one? 
How many times, in the course of a year, do yo 
and your men take two steps, when one would 
have been sufficient, had proper foresight been 
used? To give significance to this question, 1 
will refer to an incident related to me by the ed- 
itor of the Farmer, who needs not my endorse- 
ment of being good authority. He had a man, 
part of whose duty it was to feed the pigs. Quite 
often, on going from the house to the barn where 
the pigs were kept, he would forget the swill and 
have to return for it, involving an expenditure of 
time not to be overlooked by his employer, the 
aforesaid editor. Like a wise man, (as we all 
know him to be,) he tried various arguments to 
impress his man with the loss both were sustain- 
ing, without curing him of his folly. As a last 
resort, he made an estimate, based upon the man’s 
admissions, of the number of extra trips made 
for the swill during a year that might have been 
avoided, the time required, and its value ascer- 
tained according to the wages paid the man. The 
result was quite startling to the man, and led to 
new resolves to do better for the future. Shall 
we not look around us and see if we cannot find 
losses of like kind on our premises? How is it 
with us in the saving and use of our manures? 
As to saving manure and avoiding waste, is there 
nothing more we can do? Ammonia is a vola- 
tile, flighty thing, and will surely take itself off 
unless well looked after, and secured by fixtures 
more reliable than the green withes of the Phil- 
istines on Sampson’s arms. Most farms have a 





variety of soils, some portions requiring different 
treatment from other parts of the same farm. Have 
we reviewed our practice, year after year, in or- 
der to avoid any mistakes we may have made, and 
improve upon successes achieved? § will 
not permit going into the details one by one of 
all our farm management. A thorough examina- 
tion of all that relates to farm operations should 
often pass in review, and be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny, to see if we cannot improve up- 
on the past, and thus gain vantage ground for 
still greater improvement in the future. 

Now is the time to arrange our plans for the 
spring and summer work. Each spot or lot should 
be designated for its particular use, and what we 
can, or rather what we should do, for each to se- 
cure the greatest ultimate profit, which term I use 
because we may often sacrifice the future for a 
present result which would be unmixed evil in 
the end. These hints are hastily thrown togeth- 
er; if they lead to thought on the matters re- 
ferred to, the writer’s object is attained. 

Rochester, Feb. 20, 1861. 


oO. K. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MORAL VIEW OF 
FARMING. 


Every person who has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion should select for his or her calling the 
business to which their minds seem most inclined, 
provided that business is such-as will tend to 
promote the public welfare. 

Man was not born merely to eat, drink, sleep 
and enjoy the animal part of existence ; but to 
be industrious and useful in society ; and ought 
to leave some record of his actions as a testimo- 
nial of his endeavors to be useful to the present 
and future generations. 

Of all the pursuits that men have followed, 
through choice or necessity, agriculture stands 
foremost ; it is, when properly conducted, the 
most useful, profitable, pleasing, rational and 
healthful of all. 

The productions of the soil do more than just 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, and build up and 
replace what has been lost by the change that is 
constantly going on in the human system. They 
furnish not only the sinews, the blood and the 
bones of the hardy laborer, but they supply the 
brain of the statesman and scholar, and give fuel 
to the lamp of genius, in the poet and artist. 
They spread out for our acceptance an endless 
catalogue of instructive themes for study and 
contemplation. 

The practice of agriculture requires precept 
and study. It cannot be benefited by theory 
alone, but when theory is united with repeated 
experiments and facts, it may be reduced toa 
regular system. Experiment can do but little 
good when extended no further than for our own 
private use and instructions. If one finds, after 
experimenting, that facts which are likely to ben- 
efit himself, have grown out of those experiments, 
it is a duty he owes the world, to make the theo- 
ry and the facts public. 

Because a man is a farmer, it need not come 
as a necessity, that he is not one of the wisest in 
the land. In fact, to farm well requires wisdom, 
for every year the farmer virtually undertakes to 
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solve, practically, the most difficult and mysteri- 
ous problems that the human mind can perform 
in the physical sciences; and yet some may ask if 
this demand upon his capacity be made, with what 
is he paid? and I answer, with the highest, the 
truest, the best of all earthly blessings—health 
to the body, satisfaction to the feelings, and oc- 
cupation to the mind. And to these present boons 
there is added another, less obvious and tangible, 
but singularly and beneficently adapted to the 
imperfections of man's earthly state; viz.: an 
interesting and alluring anticipation of the fu- 
ture, which hiding the gray hairs, masking the 
deepened wrinkles, and soothing the recent woe, 
gently leads him on from year to year, till the al- 
fotted space is already past, the goal impercepti- 
bly won, and the earth, which his mind has stud- 
ied and his strength has tilled, receives him in 
her gentle bosom, and while he sleeps in peace, 
“the good that he has done lives after him.” 
JoHNn CALVIN GITCHELL. 
Boscawen, N. H., 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTHES. 


CALENDAR FOR MayY—SPARE THE BIRDs.— 
Having been very much delighted with the plea 
in behalf of sparing the birds, and with the proofs 
of their usefulness, which are contained in this 
opening article of both weekly and monthly is- 
‘sues of the Farmer for May, and being desirous 
that every effort made for the dissemination of 
the truth upon this subject, and for discouraging 
the cruel, disgraceful practices of shooting birds, 
and robbing their nests, should be as effective as 
possible, it occurred to me that, if the pages of 
the N. E. Farmer for the current year should 
furnish for the boys an article as likely to influ- 
ence them, as the article under notice is likely to 
influence adults, then this paper would have con- 
tributed, for one year ~~ volume at least, its 
fair proportion of effort for the above-named ob- 
jects, to which every respectable agricultural 

ournal should make, at least, one contribution, 
in the course of every year or volume of its exis- 
tence. As the boys, and the men who are no 
better than grown up boys, are the chief actors 
in the cruel, Pd practices referred to, there 
ought to be every year, or in every volume of our 
agricultural journals, one article, at least, adapted 
to interest and influence them, and appealing to 
their heads and hearts, in behalf of sparing the 
birds, as powerfully as the editorial now under 
notice seems well calculated to do in the case of 
adults, and the more considerate portion of the 
young. 

I have been led to place this high estimate 
on stories, songs, or other articles more especial- 
ly adapted to attract the attention or interest the 
feelings of boys, in consequence of having been 
made acquainted with the fact that the singing of 
a song called “The Farmers’ Best Friends,” which 
was printed in the Genesee Farmer, during 1859, 
seemed to one who takes a deep interest in the 
rising generation to have very certainly exerted 
quite an influence on the singer himself, and on 
a squad of boys with whom he used to associate. 


common with many boys, namely, the shooting of 
birds and the’ robbing of their nests. Havin 
good assurance that this particular song has h 
so happy an influence on one squad of thought- 
less, If not positively cruel and mischievous boys, 
I have been teat to copy it for use in your 
columns, from the very natural and confident 
hope that what has done good. in one instance 
may do a like good in @ great many other instan- 
ces. Some of your subscribers can persuade good 
singers to commit it to memory, and can get it 
sung on suitable occasions; and wherever there 
is any goodness in the heart-soil upon which 
such seed is scattered, surely there must be a 
harvest of more or less value. Here, then, is the 
poem, copied, as I have said, from the Genesee 
Farmer for 1859: 


The Farmers’ Best Friends, 
BY A. HOLLOWAY, MT. BRYDGES, ©. W. 
Destroy not the birds ; 
They’re the farmers’ best friends ; 
For the little they spoil 
They make ample amends. 


Some fruit they will eat ; 
But grudge it them not ; 

For the good that they do. 
Should not be forgot. 


They keep down the insects, 
Whose rapid increase 

Would injure our harvests, 
Tilt harvests would cease. 


With their songs they amuse 
Our wearisome hours, 

And their presence enlivens 
The shadiest bowers. 


Then forgive their slight faults ; 
They make ample amends ;— 
And do not forget 
They’re the farmers’ best friends. 


FARMING OPERATIONS. MADE PROPITABLE.— 
Under this heading we have in the Farmer 
(Monthly,) for May, two very interesting and in- 
structive communications from the pen of Mr. 
Holbrook, in reply to certain inquiries by one who 
has always had a fondness for farming, but who 
in early life had turned to other pursuits, and 
had thus become rusty, and to a great degree, in- 
capacitated for his favorite occupation, farming, 
which he has now resumed. The matters about 
which this inquirer has sought information and 
aid are, many of them, just such as hundreds of 
the cultivators of the soil are in need of informa- 
tion about, whether they may feel that need 
or not; and Mr. Holbrook’s replies are so in- 
structive, and so abundant in practical details, 
that almost every farmer may derive some useful 
hints and guidance therefrom, and more particu- 
larly as to the management of muck and manure,. 
and the adaptation of different kinds of plowing 
to different conditions of the soil, to different 
wants or purposes of the farmer, and to other 
circumstances. 

These communications of Mr. Holbrook have 
recalled to memory quite frequently and fresh) 
some of the many similar communications whie 
have been drawn out by similar inquiries from the 
rich treasures of the judicious and experienced 
John Johnston, of New York, and which have: 
been wry to the agricultural brotherhood, for the: 
benefit of others as well as of the individual in- 





They left off, at all events, both last year and 
this spring so far, the two practices which are so 





quirers, through the columns of the Country Gen- 
tleman, and a few other agricultural papers. And 
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in connection with the pretty widely known ex- 
cellence and utility of. such. advice, information 
and instruction as have been drawn forth, in the 
form of replies to inquiries, from the cich stores 
of agricultural wisdom and experience of the two 
eminent farmers above named, as well as of a few 
others, it has occurred to me that the pages of 
our agricultural journals might be augmented in 
interest and practical utility by similar communi- 
cations and answers to inquiries by the more ex- 
perienced and judicious of our brotherhood, more 
than by almost any other description of commu- 
nications usually sent to these journals. Though 
there may be very few who are now-a-days em- 
ployed as Consulting Agriculturists—that bus- 
iness having been brought into disrepute by cer- 
tain self-conceited and greedy pretenders or pro- 
fessors—still there are in many neighborhoods 
men whose advice is sought and valued, and who 
might benefit the public by statements of the 
cases submitted to them, and of the advice given 
by them. MorRE ANON. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POOR, NEARLY EXTIRPATED CROW. 


Mr. Epitor:—In reading your opening arti- 
cle in the May number of the Farmer, I noticed a 
quotation from Audubon, in which allusion is 
made to the “poor, nearly extirpated crow.” 

Whether the birds in question are decreasing in 
other sections or not, I cannot say; but, if the 
great ornithologist had ever visited this district, 
we could have shown him crows, “‘sleek, corn-fed 
crows,” in such numbers as would have sent him 
on his way rejoicing. ; 

On the fifteenth of last month, I sowed four 
acres of wheat on a remote corner of the farm; 
and the crows commenced picking it up, while we 
were harrowing it in. From that day until it was 
too large for them to pull, there were from fifty to 
one hundred of them in the field every day; and 
from the appearance which the crop now presents, 
I verily believe they have appropriated one kernel 
out of five of the seed sown. I endeavored to 
check their depredations by putting up scare- 
crows, but it does not seem to do any good— 
they would actually place their sentinels on the 
hats of my “beggar men”—there to watch while 
the rest were at work. I also shot several and 
hung them in the field, but I could not see as 
that diminished their number or mended their 
ways. Finally, such was my ingratitude for the 
valuable service they were rendering me, that I 
soaked several quarts of corn in strychnine, and 
strewed it on the field, hoping to poison some of 
the inoffensive (?) creatures. hether it had 
the desired effect or not, I never knew, but they 
did not continue their ravages long afterward. 

You may think this is an extraordinary case. 
I will own that I never saw them so thick, nor so 
persistent at this season of the year before, but 
their nature isever the same. I do not deny that 
they must destroy a vast quantity of insects, but 
do they destroy them in such quantities as to 
compensate the farmer for the black mail which 
they yearly levy on his grain ? With that inquiry 
in my mind, I once examined the crops of two 
which I had killed; in the first I found seven 
kernels of grain, one grub, and a small bug; in 





the second I found the seven kernels.of grain, mi- 
nus the grub and the bug. = * 

Concerning those other birds you mention, I 
take no exceptions. I love—I almost reverence 
those beautiful, confiding. ereatures which come 
with the warm breezes of spring, to build their 
nests and rear their young on those very trees 
which shadow zz: windows. .The brave and 
hardy little chickadee, the bluebird, the blackbird 
and robin, all possess my fied esteem. 
But the crow, with his dissonant tones and ghoul- 
like propensiti always seemed like the harbin- 


ger of discontent. 3 
I don’t wish to j harshly, nor unadvisedly, 


but it does seem as if the bird in question exaet; 
a heavy reward for its services.in destroying in- 
sects—it seems as if the trouble and vexation 
they cause, and the real damage they do in pluck- 
ing seed from the soil, must require an unlimited 
destruction of insects, in order to. strike a bal- 
ance in their favor. Such are my convictions. 
Bristol, Vi., 1861. FRANKLIN HARVEY, 


RemaRks.—There is no accounting for tastes. 
We like the caw, caw, of the crow, especially in 
the winter. Twenty-four hours before sowing 
wheat, or any other grain, put one gill of clean 
tar to it, then pour on hot water and stir thor- 
oughly. In a few minutes each kernel will be so 
coated with tar that after tasting one or two, a 
crow will desire no more. This will also keep 
squirrels and mice from depredating on the 
grain, while the soaking will bring it up more 
readily. After turning off the water from the 
grain, roll it in plaster, ashes or fine loam, so that 
it may be handled pleasantly. 





AMONG THE PEAR TREES.—On our way to the 
city, this morning, we called at the grounds of 0. 
MorsE, Esq., of Cambridge, to look at his pear 
trees. Including trees of all ages and sizes, we 
found several thousands. They all appeared'to 
be healthy. As they advance, Mr. Morse heads 
them in, giving them a compact and symmetrical 
form, so far as the peculiar habit of each will per- 
mit it; when this is accomplished, which is usu- 
ally by the time the tree is six or seven years old, 
he leaves them to their own tendencies. Among 
the trees was a Seckel, perhaps eight or nine 
years old, which was well worth some travel'to 
see. Most persons are deterred from setting pear 
trees because they have the impression that they 
must wait a dozen or more years before they can 
receive any fruit. If they will look at Mr. Morse’s 
trees, they will find scores among them only five 
or six years since they were set, but now in full 
blossom, some of them having borne fruit last 
year. This shows what may be done under judi- 
cious cultivation, and is encouraging. There is a 
fair blossom on the trees, and the prospect‘of a 
good growth of fruit. Mr. Morse understands 
the culture of this favorite fruit, and by-and-by 


will have some fine trees for ale. 
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ASHES FOR CABBAGES. 


f} © manure that 
can be appli- 
We ed to the cab- 
; bage is more 
salutary in its 
effects than 
wood ashes. 
\The worm 
which so fre- 
quently and 
fatally infests 
the roots of 
this vegeta- 
ble, is often 
expelled by 
liberal and re- 
peated appli- 
cations of this 
article. If 
common aalt 
be mixed with 
it—say four 
quarts of salt to one bushel of ashes—and a small 
quantity of urine or wash from the barn-yard, be 
sprinkled frequently over and around the plants, 
the growth of the crop will be greatly promoted 
by it. 

The cabbage is a most excellent product, but 
many find it difficult to cultivate, as often losing 
acrop as gaining one. On new, strong lands, 
or lands which have been depastured many years, 
it generally succeeds, and makes a much better 
crop than on old lands, even with the aid of the 
best manure, 

Cabbages require frequent hoeing. The ope- 
ration should be performed either in the morning 
or evening, and if the plants are infested with 
vermin, sprinkle the leaves with ashes while the 
dew is on them; if there is no dew, sprinkle them 
with diluted urine or weak soapsuds, This will 
cause the ashes to adhere to the leaves, and fur- 
nish some protection, at least, against all attacks. 
The heads may remain out till snow falls, and the 
small, imperfectly developed ones either fed to 
cattle, or, if more valuable for the market, set out 
in moist earth, so far apart as not to touch each 
other. What are wanted for family use may be 
very perfectly kept by cutting off the stump and 
most of the large, outside leaves, and packing 
them in barrels, or large boxes, a cart body, or 
anything of the kind, with straw cut with a hay- 
cutter or hatchet. Place a layer of straw on the 
bottom, and sprinkle it with clean water, then the 
cabbages, close together, and so on, alternately, 
until the vessel is full. We have kept them in 
this manner, in perfect condition, until the mid- 
dle of May. 





The field cultivation of this vegetable excites 
attention near large cities, and favorable reports 
have been given in regard tothe profit of the 
crop. The cabbage makes an excellent food for 
domestic animals, and the quantity which may be 
grown per acre is really astonishing. Some care 
must be observed, however, in feeding them to 
milch cows; a8 a full feed of them is apt to fla- 
vor the milk, 





For the New England Farmer. 
ABOUT MOWING MACHINES, 


Mr. Eprror:—I saw in a recent Farmer, a.cut 
of “*Wood’s Mowing Machine,” and last week I 
saw @ similar one of the “Buckeye.” I think on 
perfectly smooth ground they may do well, but, 
for most of our New England farms, they are not 
equal to the Manny machine, There is not 
strength enough in the cutting-bar for practical 
purposes. What if you should strike that three- 
foot hassock, or a stump of less dimensions, why 
the cutting-bar would be as crooked as a ram’s 
horn (if it could be possible,) in a moment. 

They had a trial of mowing machines last year, 
at Exeter, where they used the Wood and Buck- 
eye machines. The Wood machine did good ser-- 
vice till it got dulled up so that the horse could 
not draw it. One great trouble is, that the cut-- 
ting-bar does not cut the grass all of a height.. 
You use one, and the spring of the bar prevents : 
the outer end from rising, so that it cuts one side: 
of the swath from one to two inches higher than: 
the other. The Buckeye is at fault in the same: 
way. Iwill guarantee that you may run into 
stumps and rocks as hard as you are a mind to, 
and you cannot injure it by bepding the cutting- 
bar, though there is no necessity of it when you 
see them. We want a machine that stands such 
accidents; you may break a finger, which is but 
a trifling expense, One of my neighbors used one 
last season in a meadow, and he had two power- 
ful horses, and stuck fast against a hassock, so 
that. it took the horses and two men to back it 
out, and not a bolt nor a joint was started, 
Where would the Wood and Buckeye have been 
in such acase? Another advantage of the Man- 
oy is, that a reaper can be attached, so as to out 

kinds of grass in the best manner, and anoth- 
er is, you can cut row grass all of a height, from 
one to twelve inches. I know that there isan 
advantage in the cutting-bar, in relation to fold- 
ing it up on tothe machine, and in turning to 
the left as well as to the right, but those are not 
to be compared with the other advantages of the 
Manny. The reel is a good thing, especially 
when you are going with the wind or quartering 
to it. Icut a piece of wild grass last year with a 
strong wind, and did it better than it ever was 
done by hand. The reel knocks the grass back, 
so that it is not cut off but once, whereas the oth- 
er machines cut it off twice sometimes, by the 
grass settling down before the machine passes. 
along, I told the man that got stuck in the has- 
sock, that if he would mow that piece a few times, 
he would have a smooth meadow, by the look of 
the hassock heads lying about. I am in no way 
interested in mowing machines, only that I hope 
my brother farmers, in laying out $100 or more, 
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will get a machine that will not cause them to re- 
gret that they had not bought some other kind. 

In reading Mr. Holbrook’s communication in 
reply to some questions about grass lands, where 
he speaks of Fowl Meadow grass, it brought to 
my remembrance an incident. Some 15 years 
ago, I had reaped some Fowl Meadow grass, and 
saved the , and'I asked a trader in Exeter, if 
he wanted some Fowl] Meadow seed, and he re- 
plied by saying, ““What, Fowl Weather seed ? O, 
no, don’t want any.” I felt so amused at his mis- 
take, that I did not stop to inform him that he 
misunderstood me. 

Grass looks well. We are havinga nice rain, 
(June #) There is quite a blow of apples; more 
than in 1859. While our beloved country is threat- 
ened by rebels, and traitors, with dissolution, it is 
very important that the husbandman should not 
slack his hand, but remember that the foundation 
of any country’s prosperity is based mainly on 
its agriculture. For we read in Proverbs, 28, 
19, “He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread, but he that followeth after vain persons, 
shall have poverty enough.” N. SHaw. 
Orchard Hill, Kensington, N. H., June, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOGS AND POVERTY. 


Mr. Eprror:—I noticed an article in your pa- 
per of the 25th, which very much attracted my at- 
tention, and I wish it might attract the attention 
of every family in New England, especially those 
who keep a dog. Perhaps I might become as 
much attached to a dog as many others, if I were 
to indulge in keeping the unprofitable and use- 
less animal, but I am glad that, as yet, I have no 
desire to keep ona The gentleman who wrote 
the piece I refer to, more than intimates that we 
can not keep both dogs and sheep, and I would, 
with him, ask which of the two shall we keep? 
He also says that, if dogs must be kept, let there 
be an improvement in the breed, and have a dog 
that is worth keeping. Now I very much doubt 
whether a dog of any kind would be worth keep- 
ing to thousands that keep them. What profit 
or use, I ask, is a dog of any kind, to men living 
in the city, that have to work at day labor to sup- 
port a family? It may be well enough for shop 
or store-keepers to have a dog to give the alarm 
at the approach of the thief, but to most who keep 
them, they are altogether useless. I know of men 
who have pastures more adapted to the keeping 
of sheep than they are for cows, and I have said 
to them, why not keep sheep, and less cows, and 
they all say, because of the dogs, which, if they 
do not kill the sheep, frighten them so that we 
could not keep them in our inclosures. I hope 
men will continue to talk upon this subject until 
people get their eyes open. When I hear men 
talking about the profit of keeping dogs, I often 
think of the poor man who applied to the author- 
ities of the town for help. As the Selectmen went 
to the house to examine the circumstances of the 
poor man, they found there a large dog. Why, 
said they to the man, if you are so poor as to 
need assistance from us, why do you keep the 
dog? You might as well keep a hog, and that 
would be of some use to you. But, replied the 





man, he is a valuable dog; I think I could get at 





least $50 for him. Well, said they, sell your dog, 
and then if you need help, we will help you. A 
few days after, the poor man went to them, and 
told them that he had sold his dog and now want- 
ed > yecanag oer mye ag A —. did you 
get for your dog 50, was the reply. 

well, if you have $50, you do not need help from 
us. But, said the poor man,I did not sell for 
cash; I took an old slut at $20, and three pups at 
$10 each. BARNES PUTNAM. 
Nashua, May 28, 1861. 





. 2 
HOW I TREAT MY TURKEYS. 


It may be interesting to some novice in turkey 
raising, to know my experience in that line. Two 
years ago this spring, a neighbor sent me a pres- 
ent of eight turke s, and as I had never 
raised any before, I looked upon the undertaking 
as gigantic. However, I gave them over to the 
care of a common hen, and resolved to find out 
something about the proper method of rearing 
them from some book or agricultural paper. In 
due time six turkeys made their appearance, and 
I commenced my practice at all hazards. I made 
a small coop with a tight roof, and in this I con- 
fined them nights and rainy days until they were 
half grown. In fine weather they had the range 
of a clover field, where they found a plentiful sup- 
ply of bugs, and I fed them three times a day un- 
til four weeks old with corn dough mixed with 
water, adding tothe dough, rainy days, a small 
sprinkle of black pepper. I also chopped up fine 
all the onion tops, which they ate cseelilly: I 
kept a pair over winter, and through the summer 
the hen laid 36 eggs, at three different times— 
from these, part having been broken, I reared 18 
fine large turkeys, with the same treatment as 
above. Last winter I killed and sold all but five 
hens and two gobblers. I have already collected 
about 50 eggs, have 40 set, and hope to raise 100 
turkeys this season. My turkeys are a very com- 
mon kind, some entirely white, some quite dark. 

Recapitulation.—To insure success in turkey 
raising, they must be kept perfectly dry while 
young, have access to plenty of bugs in fine 
weather, plenty of onion tops, and a little pepper 
in their feed in damp chilly weather.—Cowntry 
Gentleman. 





FERTILIZING VALUE OF Maris.—The sub- 
stances which determine the fertilizing value of 
Marls are exactly the same which affect the ag- 
ricultural value of limestones. Their value for 
agricultural purposes may be briefly stated as de- 
pending,— 

1. On the power of swelling and falling to a 
fine powder when slaked with water after burn- 
ing. 

3. On the quantity of carbonate of lime and 
magnesia contained in the different specimens. 

3. On the quantities of silicious matters which 
are present in most kinds of limestones. 

4. On the proportion of phosphate of lime pre- 
sent in variable quantities in different specimens 
of limestones. 

5. On the proportion of alkaline salts, which 
most limestones contain in variable quantities. 

6. On the proportion of gypsum which is found — 
in some limestones. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE FARMER AND MECHANIC. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am not a farmer, nor a son of 
afarmer. Being a son of a farmer is no indica- 
tion that the son will be a farmer; for farmers’ 
sons are not the materials of which farmers are 
made; or, in other words, farmers’ sons, general- 
ly speaking, do not make farmers. I can. think 
of but six men of my own age and acquaintance, 
who have chosen the farmer’s profession. 

Reading the.“‘Thoughts and Queries” by “G. 
F. T.,” in the Farmer of January 26, led me to 
pen these lines. He says the contributions of 
the young men of the country, elicited by your re- 
quest for them, may contain original ideas, but 
at the same time, absurd and useless ones. In 
his article, I think, are statements, questions and 
ideas to which these same objections will apply. 

He says the sources from which farmers’ sons 
usually obtain information of current events, are 
the Farmer’s Almanac and local newspapers. 
Now that is too bad. Do not the New England 
Farmer, New York Tribune and Boston Cultiva- 
tor—and these are not local newspapers—circu- 
late freely in the country, not naming scores of 
other papers ? Are not farmers’ clubs and agri- 
cultural societies organized in every county in 
New England? Do not the correspondence be- 
tween friends and relatives, the meetings of neigh- 
bors, visits to the village store and post-office, 
&c., furnish opportunities for news-telling, and 
news-hearing ? Why! does not every farmer’s 
son of fifteen years talk more of secession than 
his father? Farmers’ sons and the rest of man- 
kind “know every thing now-a-days ;” means of 
communication and facilities for obtaining infor- 
mation on all subjects are unlimited. It is one 
turn of the screw too much for “G. F. T.” to 
speak of his means of learning, &c., as limited, 
when all can see from his own writings, that he 
is well posted, that he reads agricultural papers, 
hears addresses on the subject, attends cattle- 
shows, and knows as well as any one, that they 
are nothing but ‘‘show.” 

He asks, Do not farmers receive proportion- 
ately less pecuniary reward for their labor?” I 
answer, no. I have heard mechanics remark, and 
I know by my own experience, that we mechan- 
ics could not get a living, if we did not work 
harder and more hours in a year, than farmers do, 
“G. F. T.” winds up by saying that happiness is 
the most desirable possession, and that content- 
ment is happiness. Well, that istrue.. But why 
farmers’ sons should manifest so much discontent 
and dislike to farming, is more than I can see. 
It seems that they will do any thing, or rather 
nothing, rather than farm. Farming, like every 
thing else, is a very different affair from what 
it was twenty-five years ago. Labor, as such, 
certainly is not elevating or ennobling. The 
ox may labor his life-time, and still be an ox. 
The unlearned Irishman and American slave la- 
bor and dig during their life-times, and are no 
higher, intellectually, or otherwise. The labor 
performed by the farmer fifty or even twenty-five 
rm ago, did not much more for him; he la- 

ored from dire necessity. Now, labor is per- 
formed with pleasure, though the laborer is no 
less dependent on his work for his daily bread 
than in former years. The operations of the ma- 





chines and implements of the present day, please 
the operator. 

Who wonders that Daniel Webster liked the 
“hang” of his scythe better in the apple tree than 
in his hand? I don’t suppose it did hang at all 
well. Who does not love to use the bright, elas- 
tic steel plate hoes, shovels and forks? Just 
compare these with the ancient.tools of like kind, 
which weighed half as much as what was lifted 
with them. Mark the handsome and scientifical- 
ly made plow, the team that draws it, and the sat- 
isfied look of the plowman as he sights the straight 
lines across the field, and those lines may be 
straighter for his having studied “geometry.” A 
man will dig rocks no less advantageously for 
having studied “mechanics.” A farmer who has 
a decided mechanical turn, will be a better farmer 
than one who has not. A farmer who studies and 
takes close observation of everything which comes 
in his way, makes the best farmer. Finally, all 
that is beautiful and pleasing in nature and art, 
most of the means and opportunities for intellec- 
tual and moral culture, can, and should be, and I 
believe are, enjoyed by the farmer more fully than 
by men of any other calling whatever. 

Marlow, N. H., 1861. A MECHANIC. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GOOD FARMING REQUIRES THOUGHT 
AND SYSTEM. 


Farming, in its broadest sense, is a trade, and a 
trade that requires as much experience and ob- 
servation as any other employment of man. The 
longer a man tills the soil, the more he will see 
the necessity of experience in order to succeed in 
his calling. Some men think they can take up 
farming at any time and succeed, but aman might 
as well take up any other profession and ex- 
pect to ssapied, after having spent the first half 
of his life in other employments. It will not pay 
to farm, unless we farm it well; unless we lay 
out for good crops, good cattle, good horses ; that 
is, in order to Pronnes we should endeavor to 
raise the best of everything of its kind. It costs 
justs about as much to raise a poor crop or a poor 
animal, as a good one, and I think the true way 
to manage land, is very much as we would man- 
age our oxen, or horses, or hired men, in order to 
get the largest avails from their labor. Feed and 


tend them well. Just so with the land; keep ft: 


fat, and we can raise a good crop of some kind 
every year, and leave the land fat. 

There is a great want of system, of calculation, 
of thought, among us. Every man needs to study 
his own land to know what course to pursue. We 
have a disposition to spread over too many acres. 
People are very apt to say that such a piece of 
land is worth one hundred dollars because it will 
pay the interest of that sum. But a farmer ought 
not to be satisfied with six per cent. on his in- 
vestment; he had better sell and till the remain- 
der so as to realize at least from fifteen to twen- 
ty or thirty per cent. How will a man live and 
ever pay for his land if he only gets six per cent. P 

In tilling the land we must be governed very 
much by circumstances, as no one rule will apply 
to all kinds of soil. The great point is to bear ' 
the land in a high state of cultivation. I have a ° 
piece of interval land, which I plow for corn twice ° 
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in a furrow, from twelve to fifteen inches deep, 
not below the soil. The advantages are, I choke 
all the grass so that it does not trouble me; it 
tills so much easier that it operates in two ways; 
if the season is dry, the roots will run down and 
find the moisture, and if there is an excess of 
water, it will settle down below the roots, thus 
acting beneficially either way. It would not an- 
swer to plow thus deep in a soil that has a tena- 
cious subsoil within six or eight inches of the 
surface, but might do to go an inch or two at a 
time into the subsoil. 

Some persons say that sandy, porous land 
leeches. I do not believe inthat doctrine. I be- 
lieve in consequence of the land being porous the 
heat penetrates, and decomposition and evapora- 
tion is much more active, and thus the strength 
of the manure is much sooner spent than in soil 
of a more tenacious formation ; in other words, it 
leaches up and not down! 

Allow me to say to your correspondent asking 
what he shall do to improve a cold, miry piece of 
meadow, that I would recommend to spread in the 
spring twenty loads of manure per acre, and sow 
on six or eight quarts of timothy; harrow six 
times with a sharp harrow, any way to make it 
look dirty, and I will warrant a good crop of 
eng the second year if he does not get it the 

rst. 8. ByINGToN. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEW DISEASE AMONG LAMBS. 


Mr. Epttror :—For the benefit of your readers 
who may profit by my experience, especially as it 
is dear bought, I describe a disease which has 
affected my lambs for three successive years ; 
causing a loss of not less than 30 and as high as 
50 per cent. 

e symptoms are swelled throat, snuffling at 
the nose, and laboring hard to breathe. They 
live from one to forty-eight hours, when they ex- 
haust themselves in laboring so hard to breathe 
through their swelled throats. They are gener- 
ally large and fat and otherwise well developed. 

Now for the cause: It cannot be in the ewes, 
for last year I made an addition to my flock from 
that of a neighbor who never lost a lamb from 
this disease. 

It cannot be in the ram, for last year I used a 
. South Down, whose lambs, have, with a neighbor, 
proved free from this disease. 

It cannot be in the mode of feeding, for an ac- 
quaintance feeds in the same way with desirable 
success ; being two feeds of hay and one feed of 
unthrashed oats, equal in bulk to a feed per day. 

The cause I believe to be in the sheep-stable ; 
it being the basement of a barn set in a side-hill, 
three sides of wall, with front boarded up with 
door and window constantly open for going in 
and out of the sheep at will, and for ventilation, 
the air being too close and confined for sheep. 
The breathing over and over of this close and im- 
pure air by the ewe, causes an irritation or affec- 
tion of the throat, which is imparted by a law of 
transmission from the ewe to the lamb during 
gestation. 

From my past experience, I believe that sheep 
should be kept in fa open sheds; as basement 
stables are too damp and close, besides keeping 
too many in one stable and vard. Twentv-five 





coarse-wooled sheep in one stable and yard are 
said to be equal to fifty fine-wooled sheep in con- 
sumption of air. I hope by removing the boards 
from the front side of the sheep-pen, together 
with a thorongh cleaning, whitewashing and 
sprinkling with lime, and by keeping a less num- 
ber in the same stable, to avoid the Scat Those 


lambs which escaped ‘the disease are looking fine- 
ly ; showing the advantage of good feed over the 
old method of confining ly 

would prefer, however, the fe 
breeding ewes instead of grain. 


Stanstead, C. E., May 


on hay alone,, J 
eding of roots to 


GerorGE BACHELDER. 
18, 1861. 'e 





For the New England Farmer. 
A CBOP OF EIGHT-ROWED CORN. 


Mr. Epiror :—A writer in your last mont 
recommends twelve-rowed corn to plant in pref- 
erence to eight-rowed, 

Let me state my experience in eight-rowed 
corn. I plant my corn 34 feet apart, both ways, 
which makes 4000 hills to an acre. I harvested 
last fall, from the stoutest of my corn 144 
hills which yielded 44 bushels sound corn, or 32 
hills to a bushel. Now, divide 4000 by 32, and 
we shall get 125 bushels of corn to the acre, 
Seventy-five ears filled a bushel basket. Some 
of the ears were fourteen inches long, and were 
exhibited at the Boston Corn Exchange by my 
friend Hastings, from East Cambridge. My 
ground was manured with only ten cart loads of 
manure to the acre and twenty bushels of ashes. 
The ground was kept mellow by passing the cul- 
tivator both ways through it seven times. The 
ground was mowed last year and the manure 
turned under. 

The way to get large crops of corn is to plant 
long ears, and keep the ground all the time mel- 
low. Four hills of such corn make a bundle large 
enough to handle conveniently. My large ears 
and large stalks don’t come from and exhaust the 
land, as many suppose, but from the atmosphere, 
in the form of carbon, hydrogen, &c, 

This can be shown by drying the stalks and 
burning them, as decomposition takes place and, 
carburetted hydrogen gas is set at liberty in the 
form of blaze. 

Farmers should let the King Philip, the Dut- 
ton and the pop corn alone. Of these kinds we 
have to husk from two to three hundred ears for 
a basketfull. E. Morse. 

Walpole, ‘N. H., 1861. 





A New WINDMILL.—Mr. N. F. MarHewson, 
of Providence, R. 1., has shown us a mode} of a 
windmill he has invented, which seems to us more 
simple and perfect than any we have before seen. 
From his account of one he has in use, and from 
an examination of the model, we think this must 
be an exceedingly valuable motive power. It is 
so constructed as to be completely under the con- 
trol of the operator, and may be easily checked 
or entirely stopped in a moment, even in’a gale 
of wind. The model may be seen at our office 


Fae a Pane Anwre 
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For the New England Farmer. 


PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 

We have been much interested in the perusal 
of a book of about 160 pages an this subject, from 
the pen of the accomplished Secretary of the 
Maine Board of Agriculture, Mr. 8. L. Goodale. 
In the reproduction of animals, as in all other 
matters where the Lire PRINCIPLE is involved, 
tigre are mysteries beyond human comprehen- 
sion. That we do not gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles, we very well know, but why a 
thorn may not produce grapes as well as a grape- 
vine, we cannot even guess. The naturalists may 
examine it under his microscope, and the chem- 
ist may analyze it in his laboratory, and neither 
can find in the structure of the'root or branch, or 
in the elements composing them, the reason why 
the grape does not grow upon the thorn, But 
the fact we know, that nature is constant in her 
laws of production, like producing like, as to the 
genus or general family. But this constancy of 
Nature which prevents confusion and the pro- 
duction of monsters, and preserves a beautiful 
harmony throughout her realms, is no rigid iron 
mold which shapes with mechanical precision, her 
myriad products. The largest liberty within the 
bounds of law, the greatest variety within the 
limits of order, the utmost progress and improve- 
ment within the principles of identity—these 
seem to be great laws of creation. While no two 
blades of grass, and no two leaves in a forest of 
oaks, are precisely alike, while the flowers of the 
field by culture and skill may be reproduced in 
endless variety, while the physical forms of ani- 
mals, and the intellectual and moral powers of 
men, are susceptible of progressive changes seem- 
ingly infinite, we yet reeognize in all and every- 
where the limitations of Law. 

While we are rightly accustomed to refer to 
the influence of the parents many, if not most of 
the peculiar characteristics, of the offspring, we 
are, in that direction, met by circumstances which 
cause us to feel how inadequate are our ideas of 
the limitations of the laws of reproduction. 

That outward and apparently slight ciecumstan- 
ces may strangely impress the character of the 
unborn progeny of animals, is illustrated in the 
familiar account of the ring-streaked and speck- 
led cattle of Laban’s herds. The same principle 
finds abundant support in many instances which 
any nurse or doctor will recount. Dr. Holmes, 
in his Elsie Venner, has gone one step beyond 
the common notions, and chills the blood of his 
readers with the deliberate portraiture of his poor 
heroine, cursed body and soul with the cross of a 
rattlesnake which frightened her mother before 
the child’s birth! The interference of the old 





serpent with our moral affairs in the garden of 
Eden is bad enough, but this new horror of the 
learned doctor and elegant writer transcends 
Adam’s fall by a long way. 

Mr. Goodale, in a very pleasant and satisfacto- 
ry manner, discusses the Laws of Similarity and 
Variation, the Influence of Parénts, the Law of 
Sex, Crossing, In-and-in Breeding, and kindred 
topics. The common nonsense that Natives are 
as good as anything, if not a little better, receives 
appropriate attention. A Native animal, of the 
horse, sheep or cattle kind, may, in America, be 
defined to be an animal of unknown pedigree. He 
know well enough what a Native Indian or moose 
or partridge is, but a native cow, unless she be a 
buffalo, we do not know. Yet, we find, at every 
agricultural discussion, some venerable fossil 
who advocates Native stock. His premises are 
that he can go into Brighton market and select a 
cow or half a dozen cows of Native breed, that 
shall give more milk than your thorough-bred 
Ayrshires or Jerseys, and his conclusion is, that 
Natives are better than imported stock. Now 
the fact, that in a market among a hundred cows, 
one or a half-dozen may be selected, of good 
quality whose pedigree is not known, is not sur- 
prising. Accidents will happen in the worst- 
regulated herds, and good blood may have got in 
and produced good stock, and no record be kept 
of it, or it may chance that some scrub of a cow, 
like the famous Oakes cow, whose portrait as we 
have seen it, indicates no known blood, may be a 
great milker. The question with the breeder is, 
not how he can get one individual animal of good 
quality, but how he can be reasonably certain to 
breed good animals. The answer is found in 
this principle, which is well established, that only 
a breed which has been ascertained by long ex- 
perience to constantly produce progeny of the 
desired qualities, can be relied upon. You may 
be sure that a full blood Jersey bull and cow will 
produce a calf with the peculiar qualities of that 
breed fully developed. They will never produce 
any other progeny. But if either sire or dam 
have but a quarter of the blood of the Galloway, 
you will never know beforehand what the calf 
will be. If you go into a liquor-dealer’s shop, 
and at random fill your glass with liquor from 
three or four bottles, you may possibly find it 
pure wine, but the chance is that it will be a vil- 
lanous compound, though each ingredient may 
have been good of its kind. 

The first question is, What do we want, and 
the next, How shall we get it, says our writer. If 
we want draft horses, and have mares of mixed 
or accidental blood, let us get a Suffolk Punch, 
and his established qualities will be pretty sure 
to control the feebler qualities of the dam, and 
give us something like himself. 
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We know very well that somebody must build 
up and establish breeds; that the Short-horns 
among cattle, and the Dishley Leicester among 
sheep, were created by careful selection and 
crossing, and no doubt that by judicious breed- 
ing from what are termed Natives in America, we 
might in time create a valuable breed for any def- 
inite purpose we might have in view. The ques- 
tion, however, first to be answered, is,—What do 
we want? That being definitely answered, then 
we may inquire whether the breed possessing the 
desired qualities, already exists. If it does, why 
should we not use it? If it does not, common 
judgment would dictate to us to select carefully 
from those breeds of established qualities nearest 
resembling what we seek, and by judicious eross- 
ing patiently build up the breed we desire. The 
great error of most farmers is, that they regard 
individual merit above well established blood. 
We have known, for instance, among a herd of 
Devons, a male calf produced, which had all the 
external marks of the breed, the rich mahogany, 
color, the silky feel of the skin, the fine clear eye, 
but which outgrew all others of the herd, so that 
the owner at once selected him as a breeder. His 
superior size, however, was due to a strain of 
Shorthorn blood in his dam, and this circum- 
stance, which really added to his value as an in- 
dividual, whether for labor or beef, ruined his 
progeny, for nearly-all his calves, even from 
pure bred cows, were marked with white, and so 
were utterly worthless.as pure bred Devons. 

We have not attempted at all to give the views 
of Mr. Goodale, but only to discuss loosely some 
of his topics which are of interest to all breeders 
of stock. They are handled ina masterly man- 
ner by the author, in his modest treatise, which 
we commend to all for careful perusal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WILL OATS HURT SHEEP. 


In reply to the above inquiries of “N. M., of 
Henniker, N. H.,” 1 will say that after seventeen 
years’ experience in sheep and wool-growing, I 
am fully convinced that oats are not only safe but 
profitable to feed to sheep. Two flocks of ewes, 
all things being equal, say of fifty each, one of 
them fed on hay only through the winter, the oth- 
er with hay of the same quality and one bushel of 
oats per head, which is about one and one-half 
gill each per day, through the winter, will clip 
one pound more wool each. Oats paid for once. 
They will raise one-third more lambs. Oats paid 
for twice. They will be in one-third better con- 
dition to go to pasture. Oats paid for ¢hree times. 
This we call a good investment up here among 
the Green Mountains. 

I have kept three hundred sheep on an average 
for the last seventeen years, and feed from three 
to five hundred bushels of oats to my flocks in 
winter, and am fully convinced that they are not 





only safe but profitable. Sheep are very fond of 

them, they will leave troughs of any other kind 

of grain and eat the oats first. If you don’t believe 

it now, you will, after you have tried it. 4H. ¥, 
Highland Lodge, Vi., April 1, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON THE BLIGHTED CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 


Mr. EpITor :—The unusual appearance of our 
cultivated cherry trees is exciting considerable at- 
tention. Few blossoms can be found, es 
many of the trees not a single one has appeared. 
The leaves are just beginning to develop them- 
selves; these are produced from the end or ter- 
minal buds of the twigs, and exist first as little 
brown leaves, folded inward on their mid-veins, 
enclosed and hidden by a number of scaly or 
greenish bud-scales; perhaps they are more 
backward than usual this season, but Ido not 
know that there is anything else out of the way 
with them. The strange aspect of the trees is 
due to what at first appears to be a great transfor- 
mation of the flowers; these are produced from 
the side or lateral buds of the twigs, but in place 
of the white blossoms, are found what look like 
green flowers, consisting of a number of small, 
thin, dry scales at their base outside, then three 
or four larger, rounded, greenish ones, as if rep- 
resenting a calyx, then three others, more leaf- 
like in appearance, as if in place of a corolla, and 
in the centre of all, concealed by them, two, three, 
or four little brown bodies, which might be 
thought to represent abortive stamens and pistils. 
As all the parts of the flower are really nothin 
but transformed leaves of various colors a 
shapes, there was nothing very unnatural in-the 
idea that these strange productions of the cherry 
trees were flowers, reverting to leafy branches, a 
phenomenon which does sometimes oceur under 
cultivation. But a closer examination and com- 
parison with real blossoms, has enabled me to 
satisfy myself as to the true nature of the peculi- 
arity. 

Let us go at once to the very bottom of the 
matter. What are those little brown bodies in 
the centre of the supposed flower ? They are o 
an oval form, quite hard and shining, as if wit 
dried gum, and often flattened at the top. They 
stand erect, on a little pedestal which may be 
easily separated from the end of the twig. Now 
soften them in warm water; pull one in pieces 
with a pair of needles, and examine it carefully 
with a magnifying-glass; we may easily detect 
therein the several parts of a flower in a very ru- 
dimentary state, namely, a calyx of brown sepals, 
enclosing a number of little round granules, which 
are the anthers or tops of the stamens, the fila- 
ments being as yet undeveloped, and in the midst 
of these, the club-shaped pistil, the corolla can- 
not be distinguished, for, though developed just 
after the calyx, it remains long as a mere rudi- 
ment, only at a later period acquiring the size 
and hue which renders it the most conspicuous 
part of the blossom. There can be no question 
that these little hard bodies are flowers, closely 
‘mae as buds, the future pedicels not yet having 
engthened. They are, in fact, in the same stage 
of development in which they were last autumn, 
several of these little buds having been then 
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formed in the centre of an envelop of scales; the 
buds were probably destroyed by a sudden change 
of temperature last autumn, or early this spring, 
and the powers of the tree which would have been 
spent in developing them, have done the best the 
could towards converting into leaves the b 
scales, which in the natural course of things 
would have fallen off soon after the opening of 
the blossoms. On some of the later trees, per- 
haps. a few blossoms can be found; they are quite 
numerous on a small tree, bearing sour cooking 
cherries, in our garden, but many of them are 
already decaying when but half-expanded ; there 
are none at all on the other trees. Where they 
do exist, they generally form clusters of two or 
three together; around the base of the pedicels 
we may see perhaps some of the bud-scales, them- 
selves, but probably only the scars left by their 
falling. Their function was, to enclose and pro- 
tect the tender flower-buds, till they were ready 
to push forth and unfold ; and now, when that has 
taken place, having no more to do, they soon 
wither and drop off. But when, as on most of 
the trees this season, the flower-buds have been 
killed, and the regular order thus disturbed, the 
scales, instead of falling off, retain their vitality 
much longer than usual, and, as we have seen, as- 
sume much the form of ordinary leaves. So 


among insects; the female moth or butterfly 
lives only to provide for the next generation, and 
dies soon after the deposition of her eggs; her 
body and its energies are devoted solely to the 
formation, protection and proper disposal of the 


eggs, but if prevented from laying them, she not 
only lives much longer than usual, but is very 
hard to kill, resisting a degree of violence and 
mutilation, which would otherwise speedily de- 
stroy her. 

We may, especially in the leaf-buds, remark 
an unmistakable proof of the identity of bud- 
scales and leaves, in the evident transition from 
the hard, dry scales on the outside, to the more 
leaf-like parts within, and so to the true leaves, 
which are successively unfolded from the centre. 
The first change from the outer scale, is the notch- 
ing of the upper rounded end, to form three points 
of nearly equal size ; in the next, the middle lobe 
becomes more prominent, and in the succeeding 
ones, this finally becomes the broad blade of the 
leaf, while the two others remain small, as the 
stipules or appendages of the leaf-stalk. One of 
the best examples of this transition may be seen in 
the Sweet Buckeye, (sculus parviflora,) where 
the top of one of the lower bud-scales is cut into 
the form of a little star; the scale next above 
has the star more distinct, and so on till it has 
become the largest part, and forms the fine leaf- 
lets of the compound leaf. This transition from 
bud-scales to leaves is also well shown in the li- 
lac, though not in so striking a manner, the 
leaves being of a much more simple form. 

Now compare a real blossom with one of the 
collections of bud-scales which we find on the 
cherry trees, and we may see that they differ in 
some very essential particulars. The parts of an 
apple, pear or cherry blossom, (for the three are 
nearly related species,) are on the plan of fives; 
that is, the number of parts in any one of the 
floral circles, is either five, or some multiple of 
that number; there are five pointed green sepals 
outside as a calyx; then five rounded white pet- 





als alternate with them as a coroila, enclosing fif- 
teen or twenty stamens, and in the centre, in the 
apple, five pistils, in the cherry, one ; moreover, 
the sepals are all on the same level, not overlap- 
ping each other, except in the bud, and so also 
the petals. Now if there is any regularity at all 
in what we have been examining, there are three 
inner pieces as a corolla, then three more outside 
of them as a calyx, with a number of thin scales 
below them both; so that the parts would be in 
threes instead of fives, a change for which it would 
be hard to account. Having scraped away the 
smaller scales outside, take off the remaining 
half-dozen one by one, passing round from right 
to left, and we find that instead of each three be- 
ing at the same level, each one stands just out- 
side of, or lower down than the one next to the 
left; and that as we thus approach the centre, 
they more and more resemble leaves. Again, 
these two rows of three each are not really alter- 
nate with each other, like the calyx and corolla of 
a true flower, but the distance from each to the 
one next within it, is just two-fifths of the whole 
distance round the circle, so that the sixth stands 
directly above the first; this is precisely the ar- 
rangement of the leaves on the stem of a cherry 
tree; if we begin with any leaf, and count round 
in a gradually ascending spiral from right to left, 
we shall find each leaf two-fifths of the entire cir- 
cumference from the next above or below, and 
that after going twice round, the sixth stands over 
the first ; the numerator of the fraction two-fifths 
thus expresses the number of circuits which must 
be made, and the denominator the number of 
leaves included, before we come to one immedia- 
ately above the first. And the only difference be- 
tween the leafy branch and the small portion of 
stem which supports the scales of the bud is, that 
in the latter the stem is so short as to bring all 
the parts close together, thus giving the appear- 
ance of a flower made up of green leaves. We 
have, however, seen that they are not flowers re- 
verting to leaves, but merely the bud-scales en- 
closing the true flowers, whose death has allowed 
them to receive an amount of nourishment which 
has more or less completely converted them into 
real leaves. Burt G. WILDER. 
Brookline, Mass., May 31, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE, NOT COTTON, IS KING, 


MEssrs. Epitors :—There has been much talk 
of late about the claims of cotton to the kingdom, 
but if cotton obtains the crown, it must be by an 
act of usurpation. Cotton is only one of the off- 
springs of agriculture, and if he, like Absalom, 
rises up-in rebellion against his lawful sovereign, 
his fate will be that of other traitors. The reign 
of King Agriculture extends over the whole earth ; 
he rules strictly on the Christian principles of 
benevolence; he bestows his favors upon the just 
and upon the unjust, and his bounties extend to 
all who trust in him. The merchant is dependent 
upon his supplies to freight his vessels, the man- 
ufacturer for the many articles he fabricates into 
the endless varieties of gewgaws and wearing ap- 
parel, and if the natural productions of the soil 
may be included in the kingdom of agriculture, 
he supplies the mechanic with all the materials 
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for the construction of our dwellings, every im- 
plement of husbandry, the mighty steam-ship, 
and every lesser invention, down to the .apple- 
parer. Whether this self-important, blustering 
member of the great agricultural family succeed 
in his usurpation, or not, he must have been one 
of the more recent — of the race. Since 
my remembrance, very little cotton was raised in 
the States; theré was a scanty supply of dirty 
cotton from the West Indies, abounding in seeds 
which required both diligence and patience to 
prepare for the spindle, which came to us ata 
very high price. 

In the latter part of the last =. say from 
1794 to 1797, I paid at Charlestown, fifty cents a 
pound for cotton for domestic manufacture. A 
cotton shirt then was a rarity; woolen shirts in 
winter, and linen and tow in summer, were the 
prevailing materials for the ‘under-dresses” of 
the times in country towns. Those unfortunates 
whose destiny compelled them to wear tow shirts, 
were exempts from using the flesh-brush, as the 
shirt proved a sufficient stimulant. This hot-bed 
upstart of a self-constituted king was then in his 
embryo state, and had not yet issued his bluster- 
ing decree, claiming regal power. 

King Cotton must have a limited knowledge 
of geography, and the width of the world, or a 
high estimation of his own importance, to sup- 
pose he can ‘-_- Europe and America to bow 
to his sceptre. The retrogade motion, to the use 
of linen and woolen goods again, will be but a 
step. Linen has always been considered the 
richer cloth, and now the improvement of cotton- 
izing flax bids fair to supersede the use of cotton 
for summer wear. Flannel is now worn by man 
people the year around; in our changeable cli- 
mate it would be more conducive to health, if it 
were still more worn instead of cotton. The 
Yankee has always been remarkable for accommo- 
dating himself to surrounding circumstances; if 
he gets defeated in the pursuit of one kind of 
business, as the merchants did in embargo times, 
the last war with England, and by tariff laws, it 
sharpens his invention to substitute a better kind 
in its stead. The very causes which depressed 
and ruined merchandise, were the causes of en- 
riching our country, by filling it with machinery, 
which makes employment for the industrious, 
and supplies the inhabitants with every variety of 
manufactured articles, without crossing the ocean 
to get them, as formerly, from foreign lands. 

Stas Brown. 

North Wilmington, May, 1861. 





Love OF THE WONDERFUL.—What stronger 
pleasure is there with mankind, or what do they 
eailier learn or longer retain, than the love of 
hearing and relating things strange and incred- 
ible. fow wonderful a thing is the love of won- 
dering and of raising wonder! ‘Tis the delight 
of children to hear tales they shiver at, and the 
vice of old men to abound in strange stories of 
times past. We come into the world wondering 
at every thing ; and when our wonder about com- 
mon things is over, we seek something new to 
wonder at. Our last scene is to tell wonders of 
our own, to all who will believe them. And amid 
all this, ’tis well if truth comes off but moderately 





tainted.— Shaftesbury. 


For the New England Farmer, 
STATEMENT OF GRAIN CROPS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I send you a statement of 
oat, rye and corn crops the past year. I sow wi 
oats first, then with rye, and seed with clover. 
The third year plant with corn and spread the 
manure on the land ; I then plow it 9 or 10 inches 
deep, harrow it smooth, and make a small hole for 
the hill, and put in a composition of hen dung, 
plaster and ashes, and plant the corn upon it. In 
this statement the work was done by myself and 
son, two pairs of steers of our raising and a horse. 
Perhaps my estimate of the work may be high; 
it was kept by the day, and the grain measured 
and sold at the barn : 





OAT CROP. Dr. 
To plowing Gh GOTO. oc. cccccccccccccccceccccccscccccced $6.50 
To SoWing the POME. 26 ccccccccccccnccnccccccccceccccese 3,00 
To seed 19} bushels.....+...seee00% Sececcces erccccccecs 8,39 
To cutting and carting........... Ceevccccccccccccocces 6,00 
ZO CRPOTMN ER. oc ccccccssecovedcccccccctoccescceccococces 8,50 
To interest on land.,...+.+.+. Oe cccereccccccesccescecess 24,00 
$56.39 
Cr. 
By 221 bushels of oats at 43 cts. per bushel............. $95, 
By 4 tons Of Straw....s+-sesevees ececce ebevcvecccscces 36, 
$131,08 
RYE CROP. Dr. 
To plowing 8) 20708... eccccccccvcccsvcccecccccccccocces $3,50 
To sowing And B€Cd......cssccvcccveccseccccesessccsces 3,55 
To cutting and carting. ...cccccccsccccccccccccccccccces 5,00 
DO TOT sc cccccccdicdssccctecccccccosecescccccoess 4,60 
To interest On land.......seecsssescccccssvessceseseees 18,00 
931,65 
Cr. 
By 71 bushels of rye at 80 cts. per bushel............... $56,380 
By 3 tons Of Straw....cccccccereccvcsesccccscseceveseces 21,00 
$77,80 
CORN CROP, SIX ACRES, Dr. 
To 17 days’ work planting... ....cscsccsccccevccsecece $17,00 
FO 00M WOM ocd edcccescodéosicccocccocccccncaccoases 6 
TO MADUIC.. ccccccccccccccvcsccccesecctescesccesscccs 
To ashes and plaster. .ccccoccccccccscccescceccocctcone 3,00 
TO 8€Cd COPD... .csccccccccccccccccccccccccccesosccecce 
To boeing first time....csccccccccccccescccsecccssces «- 8,50 
To hoeing second time 
To hoeing third time.......ssessccecccsesessce * 
To hoeing fourth time eoee 
To cutting stalks... .cccccccvccccscsccccccccscccsvecces 


TO picking COFN....ccccocccceveccccccsererecsccseseccs 
To interest on land 


SO PEH ESSE HEHEHE SESE SEES ESSE EE EEES 








15: 
Deduct } Bikini ssnnishetinsniniiiacisaeadihaie i700 
$135,323 
Cr. 
By 1088 bundles of stalks.....scssssesssesses $10,88 
By 664 bundles of corn fodder..........+ 9,96 
By 1 ton of corn husks.....seccecesceces 12,00 
By 256 bushels corn at 75 cts. per bushel 192,00 
By 10 bushels Of roots.....cseccccecccecscvesesssececee 2,50 
By 4 loads of pumpkinS,....0...cccccesevcccccscccccces 4,00 
By 4 bushel of beans...........ssccccsscsccseccccscccce +79 
$232,09 


I have some four acres of swamp land to work 
upon, and am underdraining in part with tile, and 
part with chestnut timber. I use timber, fearin 
the tile may not keep their place in the soft 
muck. The muskrats go in at the mouth of the 
timber, drain and dig out at the head, thus mak- 


| ing a current of air through the drain. Will the 


air passing through the drain rot the timber ? 
Ihave read the Farmer a number of years, 
with pleasure and profit, and hope to, many years 


longer. N. Hircncock. 
Deerfield, Mass., April, 1861, 
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THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


It affords us quite as much pleasure to suggest 
what will lessen the labor of the family in the 
house, as to aid in relieving it in the fields. In- 
deed, we have long thought that the washing, 
ironing, cooking, and cheese and butter-making, 
are foremost among the hard work that is to be 
done. Several of these are perpetual, with no 
hope of dismissing them, only for a few brief 
hours or days ata time. They have always been 
coming, and so will continue until the present or- 
der of things is entirely reversed. What millions 
of people are forever washing dishes, through the 
slow process of a plate at a time ; or a cup, spoon 
or saucer! This should not be so. Why does 
not some genius devise a cheap and easy way of 
generating steam, so that every woman who has 
a dozen cups and as many plates, may place them 
in a suitable rack, turn a cock and let on steam 
sufficiently hot to start everything from the crock- 
ery in a single moment after receiving it. The 
dinner dishes of a family of a dozen persons ought 
to be washed and dry in a dozen minutes! We 
hail any thing with pleasure that will relieve this 
in-door tedium—this minute, uninteresting repe- 
tition of the same thing three hundred and sixty- 
five times in a year. 

A few weeks since we spoke of “‘Colby’s Clothes 
Wringer,” in decided terms of approbation, and 
after a thorough use of it, the women of the fam- 





ily inform us that not a word of the praise be- 
stowed upon it should be recalled. Now we have 
another style before us, a little more of it, and 
higher in price. This, also, has received a care- 
ful trial by competent persons, and is pronounced 
excellent. We have been tempted to the tub, 
and have wrung out the duds, with it, with great 
gratification. With a size larger than the one 
represented in the cut, we have heard it said, that 
after soaking the clothes over night they can be 
thoroughly washed by passing them several times 
through this squeezer! The cut represents the 
wringer on a common wash tub, in operation, It 
is said that it will wring four times as fast as can 
be done by hand, with one-fourth the labor, and 
much drier, and wrings anything, from a silk 
glove to a Dutch blanket; is simple, strong and 
durable, and will not get out of repair. 

Any servant will use it with safety to the ma- 
chine and with great saving of wear to the clothes, 

It is readily and firmly secured to tubs of any 
thickness, and can be instantly detached and set 
aside. 





BatM.—The balm is a hardy, perennial plant, 
often rising, in good soil, to the height of two 
feet; the stems are square, and furnished with 
large sized deaves, of an ovate form, growing in 
pairs at each point. It was originally derived 
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from Switzerland, but it has since been ascer- 
tained to be a native of France, in the southern 
part of which it is very abundant, The flowers 
are of a purple color, and are produced from the 
middle of June to the middle of October. Para- 
celsus believed the balm to be endued with many 
extraordinary qualities, among which was the 
quality of preserving or prolonging life much be- 
yond its usual duration. The same opinion, with 
others still more extraordinary and extravagant, 
appear to have been entertained by other herba- 
lists. The balm is easily propagated. Loudon 
says, an easy mode is by parting the roots, and 
preserving two or three buds on each piece, or 
by slips, planted in fall or spring. It is used 
both as a medicinal and culinary herb. Some- 
times as a moderate stimulant, and mixed with 
honey and vinegar, it forms a good gargle for an 
inflamed sore throat. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOGS. 


I had thought that the incessant howling of 
the dogs of war so rife in our community at the 
present time, would have — diverted the 
contracted strife so liberally bestowed upon the 
home guard to another and more commendable 
purpose. 

But in this 1 find myself disappointed. This 
constant warfare upon the faithful sentinel of our 
homes, our firesides and the individual members 
of our families, kept up by your correspondents, 
seems a very one-sided affair. And, in my opin- 
ion, too much so to elucidate the real merits of 
the case. Therefore, partly by reason of the un- 
popularity of the dog’s defence, and partly by 
reason of a well-grounded attachment to the 
faithful dog, I propose to espouse his cause. 

That there are many worthless curs in the com- 
munity, I am in nowise disposed to question. But 
when your correspondent declares all dogs and 
their owners nuisances, he assumes a preroga- 
tive which his candor ill befits him to occupy. 
To such I have only to say, should he chance to 
pass our way some moonshiny night, he will find 
our hennery well secured. Besides, we keep a 


dog. . 

+ to the non-congeniality of dogs and sheep 
there is more talk than facts. Times must have 
‘strangely changed since the days when the shep- 
herds’ dogs well guarded their flocks by day, and 
kept harm aloof in the still watches of the dreary 
night. Dogs seldom molest living sheep. They 
often prey upon the dead carcass of a sheep as 
upon that of an ox or a horse. 

Sheep, when kept in considerable numbers, die 
of their own poisonous contamination. They car- 
ry concealed  oraneves their hoofs a sack of poison, 
adequate for the destruction of quadruple their 
number at any time. 

But I do not propose to enter into the physiol- 
ogy or constitutional predilections of the sheep, 
at this time, further than expediency requires in 
the just vindication of the dog. The point I de- 
sire to bring to view is, that much af the blame 
attributed to dogs is in no way chargeable to 





their fault. Sheep, unless great care is main- 
tained in regard to their regimen, are much dis- 
posed to disease; and often fall an easy 

to their own contamination. Other contingen- 
cies await their strolling career. Foxes, eagles, 
wildcats, and in some sections of our woolgrow- 
ing country, wolves prey upon sheep. But where 
we have a dog law which makes ample provisions 
for remunerating owners for rotten carcasses 
found on their premises it is very convenient to 
lay the blame to dogs. Otherwise they would get 
no recompense for the dead sheep. Furthermore, 
well authenticated instances have been traced out, 
where sheep have been found dead with no marks 
of violence upon them, and dogs have been in- 
vited to prey upon the dead carcass, that the 
town might not only ring with the ravages of the 
dog, but that the town treasury should in some 
degree assuage the agony of the owner of the old 
ewe. 

This putting on airs at agricultural meetings 
and talking about “burning shames,” may serve 
a practical purpose to those who have no higher 
aspirations in view than selfish aggrandizement, 
especially if their powder is a little damp on oth- 
er and more kindred subjects. 

It may be my misfortune, but twenty years of 
experience among sheep produces in me the con- 
viction that your correspondent who talks about 
the established fact that every cow will carry one 
sheep, without detriment to herself, talks of false 
facts, and gives credence to assertions which he 
practically knows nothing about. No neat stock 
will follow sheep except upon the starvation prin- 
ciple. Try the experiment. Pass a flock of 
sheep through a belt of grass while the dew is 
on it, and then see if your cows will molest a 
spire of the grass, which came in contact with the 
feet of the sheep until washed by a refreshing 
shower. 

Should I essay to give an opinion upon shee 
culture in Massachusetts or New England, it 
would be widely at variance with the vaunted 
theories of the day. High spun theories too often 
prejudice the well-disposed, progressive agricul- 
turist. 

Why marvel at the apparent distrust of many 
practical farmers, while the columns of our agri- 
cultural weeklies teem with crocodile lamenta- 
tions over “the poor and nearly-extirpated crow,” 
who, while we are reading his epitaph, is doing 
his best to divest our corn plat of the last blade 
of corn which dares protrude its spire-like cone 
above the surface of terra firma. And in rapid 
succession comes a plea for the birds in our 
strawbe bed, who next take our cherries, 
when we have any. And then, as if the work of 
virulence so well begun, had failed to accomplish 
its purposed aim, our faithful and trusty dog, and 
his master too, are denounced as a nuisance, and 
an extirpation tax demanded. We have never 
_ learned that He who has duly registered the 

airs of our heads, ever regretted having made 
the dog. But that it might have been otherwise 
with another and varied class of his handiwork, 
I think we have no good reason to doubt. 

One word to our Saugus friend, who seems in- 
tent on fleeing to the hills of northern New 
Hampshire or Vermont to enjoy the delicious 
privilege of sheep-raising, and I close. Numeri- 
cally, so far as pe are concerned, he would be 
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jumping out of the toasting-pan into the red-hot 
coals. In that land of sheep, there are many 
more dogs, in proportion to the number of inhab- 
itants, than in this section. Wishing, however, 
not to dispel his good intentions, I would add 
that dogs there are not known to trouble sheep. 
Why? Because they have no,dog-law. 
Georgetown, Mass., 1861, H. M. Covucs. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUGGESTIONS TO FARMERS. 


Mr. Epiror:—In my opinion, farming is the 
foundation of all other employments. With it, 
all other kinds of business are intimately connect- 
ed, and upon it, they all chiefly depend. Should 
the labors of the farmer, from any cause whatever, 
only for one short year, utterly fail of success, the 
failure would not only produce an indescribable 
amount of human suffering, starvation and mise- 
ry, but it would paralyze all other kinds of busi- 
ness, and produce a complete stagnation and em- 
barrassment in the community. Such would not 
be the case, should a similar failure take p'ace in 
any other business, which is a convincing proof, 
that farming is the foundation of all other em- 
ployments. 

In these United States, in which agricultural 
pursuits form the basis of individual and nation- 
al prosperity, and in which the sum of the vari- 
ous productions is limited, not by the number of 
acres cultivated, but by the quantity of labor and 
* the skill of the laborers, a more judicious em- 
ployment of that labor and skill would be a clear 
gain to the individual as well as to the nation, 
now lost to both by a want of application and 
skill. That it is skill and labor in cultivating the 
earth which produce abundant crops, requires no 
proof. Every one must have seen farms, other- 
wise equals, the one producing the double of the 
other by the superior culture and management of 
its possessor; and every one must have under 
his eye numerous examples of persons setting out 
in life with no other possession than a skilful 
knowledge of the business of farming, and speed- 
ily, by the exercise of skill, diligence and econ- 
omy, acquiring wealth and independence. But 
to acquire wealth and independence was not the 
grand object of their labors, but to procure great- 
er means of subsistence and of enjoyment for 
themselves and their families. 

It would be well for farmers generally to culti- 
vate a variety of crops. If they cultivate one crop 
only, of an Bs. wa kind, it may so happen, 
that, after all their skill and labor, that particu- 
lar crop may entirely fail, and leave them entire- 
ly dependent on others for a subsistence. Where- 
as, if they cultivate a number of the most useful 
and profitable crops, all the different kinds will 
not be likely to fail in any one year ; so that they 

will have something to depend upon. Besides, a 
variety of such crops as are absolutely needed for 
the subsistence of every family, is not only very 
desirable, but contributes much to human com- 
fort and happiness. The most desirable produc- 
tions, and the most profitable, too, are all kinds 
of fruit, such as apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, grapes, currants, gooseberries, quinces, 
&c. The next most desirable crops are grass, 
corn, potatoes, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and last, 


not least, all kinds of garden vegetables. Those 
farmers who cultivate the greatest variety of these, 
and cultivate well, are generally the most success- 
ful and the most independent. 

It is a very obvious remark, that intelligent 
farmers ought not to be carried away by any of 
the fancies of the day; such as fancy stock, fancy 

oultry, fancy manures, fancy farming, &c. There 
is enough that is real, genuine, substantial, well- 
known and practicable, without dealing in fan- 
cies. One “hen fever” and one “morus multi- 
caulis” excitement ought to satisfy us. We 
should leave all the fancies to the fanciful and the 
wealthy, who have plenty of money and plenty of 
time to try experiments; and who are able to 
bear the loss and to meet the disappointment, in . 
case of failures. The wealthy and the fanciful 
consider it their peculiar province to be the first 
in the field of discovery ; and we should be ready 
to adopt in practice every well-known and well- 
established improvement, from whatever source 
it may come, and to unite the useful with the 
agreeable and the beautiful. If we try any ex- 
periment at. all, we should do it on a very small 
scale, and endeavor to keep up with the improve- 
ment of the times. 

Into whatever classes or occupations men may 
be divided in different nations, it is obvious, that 
there must be in every nation such a class as 
farmers, or agriculturists, who till the earth and 
practice the arts of husbandry so necessary to the 
subsistence, the comfort and the ornament of hu- 
man life. No nation, except it be in a savage 
state, can exist, much less prosper, without farm- 
ers. They are the very backbone of every na- 
tion ; for upon their strength and skill and efforts, 
more than upon any other class of laborers, all 
depend for their subsistence. Success in the 
business depends chiefly upon the skill, the in- 
dustry, and the economy of the laborers. These 
are the characteristics of every good farmer. 
Neither of these will do alone, They must be 
united. Skill, without a plication and without 
frugality, will not accomplish the object. Indus- 
try, without knowledge and without economy, 
will fail of success. And economy, without la- 
bor and skill, will also fail, But all three united 
will make a successful and profitable farmer. 

Warwick, Mass., 1861. JoHn GOLDSBURY. 

LovE OF THE WONDERFUL.—What stronger 
pleasure is there with mankind, or what do they 
earlier learn or longer retain, than the love o 
hearing and relating things strange and incr 
ible. How wonderful a thing is the love of won- 
dering and of raising wonder! ’Tis the delight 
of children to hear tales they shiver at, and the 
vice of old men to abound in strange stories of 
times past. We come into the world wondering 
at every thing ; and when our wonder about com- 
mon things is over, we seek something new to 
wonder at. Our last scene is to tell wonders of 
our own, to all who will believe them. And amid 
all this, ’tis well if truth comes off but moderately 
tainted.— Shaftesbury. 








A Lapy asked her gardener why the weeds al- 
ways outgrew and covered up the flowers. “Mad- 
am,” answered he, “the soil is mother of the 





weeds, but only step-mother of the flowers.” 
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HOZING. 

This is an item of farm work not yet fully ap- 
preciated by a large number of our farmers. It 
involves some exceedingly interesting and im- 
portant principles that are little understood, and 
which the farmer cannot well afford to neglect, if 
he means to secure a profit from his crops. 

In the first place, if the ground is not frequent- 
ly hoed, it soon becomes covered with what we 
call weeds, that is, plants of a more hardy nature 
than those which we cultivate, which take posses- 
sion of the soil, both above and below,—appro- 
priating its fertilizing qualities, crowding and 
shading the young corn or other plants, and final- 
ly overpowering them so that they dwindle awhile 
and come to naught. 

Look at the loss sustained by such a practice ; 
it is no less than that of preparing and hauling 
the manure, spreading it out, plowing the ground, 
furrowing, planting and covering, and the waste of 
seed and loss of land! When proper cultivation 
is neglected, all these are not the only losses, for 
a crop of rank weeds is produced, which scatters 
its seeds far and near, to exhaust the soil and vex 
the husbandman for many future years! 

Is not the neglect to hoe and properly cultivate 
a crop after it has come up, a most short-sighted 
and suicidal policy? The same policy, pursued 
in mercantile affairs, would ruin the most skillful 
merchants in the land. 

The old adage,—“One year’s seeding, makes 
- nine years’ weeding,” is one that ought ever to 
be borne in mind. A single weed, oftentimes, if 
permitted to grow and mature its seeds, will be 
the means of ultimately abstracting from the soil 
as much alimentary matter.as would suffice for 
the support of a valuable crop of wheat or corn. 
Being indigenous, weeds are invariably strong 
feeders, and require a vast amount of nutriment 
for their support; hence their well-known and 
powerfully exhausting effect upon soils. The 
thistle, when permitted to obtain root, soon ‘oc- 
cupies the land to the entire exclusion of more 
desirable vegetation, and the same is the case 
with several other species of plants. Like vi- 
cious habits, they flourish by indulgence, till final- 
ly they usurp complete control, and bid defiance 
to every effort. 

But this is not all. Suppose the land is free 
from the seeds of foreign plants, and no weeds 
make their appearance among the crops, is hoe- 
ing unnecessary? By a great many farmers it is 
thought to be so, which shows that the prime ob- 
ject in hoeing is supposed to be the eradication 
of weeds only. Let us see if this is the case. 

Land that has been plowed, harrowed, and 
brought to a pretty smooth surface, and left in 
that condition, soon has a crust formed upon it 
in consequence of the evaporation of the mois- 





ture which it contained. This crust will vary 
from a quarter of an inch to an inch in thickness, 
and on some soils becomes so tenacious that a 
cake of it several inches in diameter may be tak- 
enup. When land is in this condition, it is not 
in a proper state to receive the fertilizing influ. 
ences which always surround it, and of which it 
would avail itself under more favorable circum. 
stances. 

1. If the season is a dry one, and showers are 
few and light, that crust will lead off most of the 
water into low places, instead of receiving it into 
the soil, as it would if the surface were light and 
porous. 

2. When in this condition the roots of the crop 
are especially deprived of three things, viz. : 

The moisture which the rain-water supplies,— 
the ammonia which is carried along with it, and 
the heat which the rain-water contains. 

The first is indispensable to plants ; the second 
is a powerful stimulant, as it renders other mat- 
ter soluble which feed the roots; and the third 
supplies a bottom heat for them, which keeps the 
plants growing when cold and chilling winds are 
passing over the surface. These several advan- 
tages are in a great measure lost by neglecting 
frequently to stir the soil. 

3. Suppose a drought prevails. Will an un- 
hoed field resist its influences, as long as a field 
well hoed? Nothing like it; because when the 
rain falls, it is mostly led off on the impervious 
crust, unless it comes in the character of a storm, 
and continues for many hours. If well hoed, 
however, the surface-is light, porous, and ina 
condition to be influenced by several causes. © 

First, by the air. The atmosphere not only. 
hangs over our fields, but rests upon the surface 
with a pressure of fifteen pounds to an inch, This 
air, or atmosphere, is always filled with moisture, 
as may be demonstrated at noon of any hot day 
by filling a ‘pitcher with cold water. In a few 
moments the outside of the pitcher is covered 
with beautiful transparent drops. Where do they 
come from? Why, the pitcher sweats, exclaim 
several about the table! But no water passes 
through it, certainly, as moisture does through 
the pores of the skin when we sweat. Nor was 
any water spilled upon the outside of it, when it 
was filled, although the drops have now trickled 
down its sides and wet a place a foot square in 
the table-cloth. Wonderful! How came it there? 
No human eye is keen enough to detect the al- 
chemy of the transmutation! The pitcher being 
filled with cold water, becomes a condenser, and 
when the warm air touches it, its vapor, or mois- 
ture, is condensed and formed into drops on the * 
outside, and this proves that the air is full of 
moisture. Now, in a well cultivated field, this is. 
precisely the operation of the air upon it during 
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adrouth. The surface of the soil is light and 
porous; the air, containing moisture, rests upon 
it, and passes through the loose particles, until it 
gets down where the soil is cooler than itself, and 
is then condensed, and the field is actually wa- 
tered in the middle of the hottest day in July! 
This operation is continually gding on through 
the hot, clear days. In the night, when the air 
becomes cooler than the earth, the moisture is 
condensed on the leaves of plants, and blades of 
grass, and is called dew. Some of this falls to 
the ground, and is taken up by the loose soil, 
other portions are absorbed by the plants, and the 
remainder goes back into the air by evaporation, 
when the solar rays impart their heat to it. 

Thus the field of the careful farmer, which is 
nicely hoed, is daily watered in the hottest days 
by nature’s own processes, while that of the care- 
less farmer is pinched for the want of moisture, 
the corn leaves curl, turn yellow, and lose so 
much vitality that the crop is ruined. 

Who will say, then, that hoeing is not among 
the most important items of farm work P 





A SENSIBLE WAY TO GET MORE FOOD. 


The Homestead, published at Hartford, has the 
following among several excellent articles, on the 
means of producing food. 


Another item in securing more food, is more 
manure. The last shovelful that can be gathered 
from the yards, stables, sties and privies should 
be used. In addition to this, we can safely buy 
Peruvian guano, Coe’s superphosphate of lime, 
and perhaps some other brands ; bone dust, wood 
ashes, and other concentrated fertilizers, if we 
can get them from responsible parties, These 
can be used in the hill, or as top-dressing during 
the growth of the crops. Farmers who make the 
most stable manure and compost, are most likely 
to buy these concentrated fertilizers. The only 
kind of farming which pays on our exhausted soils, 
is that which feeds the land generously with plant 
food. We have sunshine and rain enough to 
grow as good crops as were ever gathered from 
the virgin soil of New England. There is a strong 
temptation to buy manure this year, for prices for 
food will undoubtedly rule high next fi 


* * * a * 


There is also an opportunity to increase food, 
by top-dressing pastures and meadows. The rea- 
son of the barrenness of so many of our pastures, 
is the fact that they have-never received any care. 
Cows have been kept in themduring the day, and 
full one-half of the manure made from the grass, 
is droppes in the yard, or by the way-side. They 
have been systematically robbed for a century. 
If these pastures could be top-dressed with some 
of the concentrated fertilizers, especially with 
bone dust, they would recover their fertility, and 
again make the products of the dairy abundant. 

Many of the meadows that now yield a ton of 
hay or less, can be made to double their crops by 


ton, farmers have a pretty strong motive to get 
three tons to the acre. More manure makes more 
hay, and more hay, more food for man and beast. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
THE CROWS AND THE CORN. 


| feelings were much shocked by reading an 
article on page 257 of your last issue of the Far- 
mer, concerning the prevention of cornfields be- 
ing disturbed by crows and blackbirds, Being a 
contributor.and constant reader of the journal, I 
feel it my duty to say that such inhuman cruelty 
as that which you there prescribe is beneath the 
usual standard of the articles appearing in your 
sheet. I think if you but consider the lingering 
suffering and death of a bird so tortured, your 
higher sentiments as men will predominate over 
the desire for gain, and that in recalling the sug- 
gestion you will seek to place before your read- 
ers some less barbarous method to prevent these 
birds from eating that which they have no reason 
to believe, (not pena been gifted by God with 
that power) is not for them. I think I know of 
at least two families, (farmers,) who previous to 
allowing their children to examine your usually 
unexceptionable work, will call into service a 
pair of scissors. J. A. Le 
Boston, June 1, 1861. 


REMARKS.—It would certainly give us pain to 
publish anything unnecessarily to shock the sen- 
sibilities or sentiments of humanity in any one of 
our readers. The article objected to was thrown 
into the “copy drawer” under the impression that 
the process was one of those innocent ones often 
indulged in by boys in our streets, as well as in 
the country, of tying a thread to one or more ker- 
nels of corn, and laying them before doves or 
hens. They swallow and disgorge without inju- 
ry, but get too much frightened to return often 
to the same localities for supplies. There is no 
need of destroying crows, blackbirds or squirrels 
to prevent them from pulling up corn. If hot 
water is turned upon the corn, and a spoonful or 
two of tar is added and stirred among it, each 
kernel will become so coated with the tar as ‘to 
prevent its being palatable, and it is safe, 

BRAHMA FOWLS. 


In the Farmer of March 2d, you published an 
account from me of the laying propensities, &c. 
of the Brahma-fowls for three winter months. I 
have received many letters of inquiry as to their 
laying this spring, as many think they must have 
exhausted themselves in the winter, and therefore 
will not lay well in the spring. With your in- 
dulgence I will answer them through the columns 
of your paper. I have kept 16 hens this spring; 
they have been fed as in winter, with the exce 
tion of vegetables; they have laid, during the 
three spring months, 683 dozen eggs, weighing 
129 lbs. ey have not been cooped this spring, 
although I have two acres of land planted wit: 
fine seeds bordering within ten feet of the coop. 





the same process. With hay at twenty dollars a 





They have not scratched it or molested it in any 
way. Joun 8. Ivzs. 
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BUSHES—HAY-CAPS—ASHES, ETC. 


I have a pasture somewhat grown to bushes. I 
intend to put sheep on to it one year from this 
time. I wish them to kill the bushes; shall I do 
anything with the bushes at present? Can I do 
better than to mow them one year from next Au- 
gust. Ifso, what? (a.) 

What is the best size for hay caps—will good 
cotton cloth answer the purpose ? (0.) 

Will green grass, if free from extraneous 
moisture, take any hurt if put in the cock and 
covered with caps for a few days—that is, does it 
really require any making before being put into 
cocks ? (c.) 

How much buckwheat should be sowed to turn 
in as a green crop? (d.) 

Can two crops be turned in, in one season P (e.) 

Which will be the most valuable to turn under 
—one good clover crop or two of buckwheat ? 

What is the relative value of leached and un- 
leached ashes for manure on light sandy loam ? 

New Bedford, 5 Mo. 15, 1861. G. W. H. 


ReMARKS.—(a.) Yes—mow them in June, and 
the sheep will then browse the new shoots and 
greatly retard the growth. 

(b.) Take twilled cotton, worth nine cents a 
yard—cut off two pieves each six feet long—sew 
them together and hem the ends. Turn over the 
corners so asto make a loop—into this place 
twine to run the pin through. 

(c.) We never have placed caps over green 
grass. Should think three warm days and nights 
would spoil it. Try it yourself, and let us know 
the result. Grass pretty well wilted, and then 
covered for a proper time, makes the best hay— 
it retains much of its peculiar fragrance, or 
aroma. 

(d.) From six to eight pecks. 

(e.) Yes, under favorable circumstances. 

We are not able to answer either of the two 
remaining questions. We should be glad to pay 
25 cts. per bushel for 100 bushels of good un- 
leached ashes, or 15 cts. per bushel for the same 
amount of leached. 


ASHES AND LIME FOR CORN AND WHEAT. 


I am going to farming by your paper. They 
don’t manure the land here. I have none to put 
on at present. I can get plenty of wood ashes 
and lime. Will that do for upland, sandy or clayey 


and soil? Be so good as to let me know the best | P 


way it is put on for corn and wheat, if it will do. 
:, MATTHEW STUART. 

Osage, Crawford Co., Mo., May 19, 1861. 

REMARKS.—Ashes and lime are excellent. Sow 
the lime broadcast at the rate of ten bushels, 
slaked, per acre; more willdo noharm. Puta 
handful of ashes in the hill, and mix it with the 
earth a little before dropping the corn upon it. 
Or, if you plant with a “planter,” scatter the 
ashes and harrowit in. In hoeing, put a handful 
of ashes round the corn, once or twice during the 
season, 





HAY CAPS. 
Please give in your valuable paper the compo- 
nents of the preneradion to dip hay caps in, for 
the benefit of self and others in this neighbor- 


hood, who are thinking of trying their luck in the 


thing. PeTeR Woopcock. 

Marshfield, May, 1861. 

Remarks.—We know of no composition to 
cover hay caps. These are sometimes spread 
with linseed oil—but even that is unnecessary, 
unsafe, and makes them inconvenient to handle 
and take care of. If covered with oil, there will 
be some danger of spontaneous combustion if the 
caps are packed away in a body, in a dry place. 
If you use good twilled cotton, worth 8 or 10 cts, 
a yard, no covering is necessary. It will shed the 
rain effectually during a storm of a week, if well 
put on a cock of hay or stook of grain. The cock 
should be made high and peaked, so that after 
the hay has settled, there may be a sharp descent 
on the sides of the cloth for the descent of the 
water. 

A patent fastener, with India rubber stretchers, 
is now made by Chase Brothers, of this city, 
which keeps the cap drawn tight over the cock as 
fast as the hay settles ; they may be purchased for 
about six cents per cock, that is, four of them. 


CULTURE OF THE GRASSES. . 


I was pleased to see in your paper this morn- 
ing the brief notice of “L. B.’s” remarks upon the 
culture of grasses. I look upon this topic as one 
of great interest to farmers, and one that has 
hitherto been very much neglected. So far as 
my observation has extended, farmers generally 
have been too sparing of their seed. 

Here let me say that my family lately received 
from a lady of N. H., (too diffident to be named) 
a firkin of 40 lbs. of the nicest butter I ever saw, 
made and put up by herself, (within the last 
month.) How she managed to make butter so 
nice, at the season of the year, I am not advised, 
Perhaps the same correspondent, who so well 
understands the nature of grasses and also every 
other agricultural topic to which his pen is ap- 
plied, will be able to tell us how to make but- 
ter of the nicest quality, and preserve it in the 
winter time. I do not expect he will be able to 
make a pound from each and every four quarts 
of milk given, as some pretend they can ; but if a 
ound can be obtained from each ten quarts of 
milk, I shall be satisfied. J. W.P. 

South Danvers, May 25, 1861. 


CULTURE OF GRASSES. 

I have read with interest the sound, practical 
remarks of “L. B.” in the New Hampshire Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, on this subject. It is one on 
which our farmers might profit by his sugges- 
tions. They have so long gone on sowing a lit- 
tle herds grass—a little clover, and less red- x a8 
and relied upon this sowing as the basis of their 
grass crop, that they have no conception that 
anything better can be done. 

It is perfectly clear that without seed ‘is plant- 
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ed, no crop may be expected; therefore, when the 
ground is properly manured and pulverized, let 
there be seed planted. Do not confine the plant- 
ing to the kind above named, but mingle all those 
kinds you would be willing to have grow on the 
land, and when one kind don’t take, another will. 
There is no telling what shall happen, until you 
On most of our land, two:tons of hay can 

be grown to the acre as readily as one, and he 
that spread his seeds so sparingly as to raise only 
one ton to the acre, takes in at the spicket while 
he lets out at the bung, as the saying is. 
May 10, 1861. L Essex. 


BUNCH ON THE TEAT OF A COW. 


I wish to inquire of you or some correspon- 
dent of your paper for a method of removing a 
bunch from the teats of a cow. I have a valua- 
ble cow, but on one of her teats near the end is a 
small bunch or protuberance which makes it hard 
to milk her, and I am desirous to have it re- 
moved. If some one can tell me through the col- 
umns of rnd paper how to remove it, they will 
greatly oblige a subscriber to your valuable pa- 
J. O. Lockwoop. 


per. 
St. George, Vt., 1861. 


THE RIGHT PLUCK. 

I have not yet enlisted in the army, but have 
enlisted under a motto similar to one the Faneuil 
Hall Market men sent with their contribution to 
the Massachusetts troops : 


“YOU FIGHT 
AND WE WILL” GROW THE “FEED.” 


Let every lover of the “Stars and Stripes” who 
owns the soil, devote his land this year to noth- 
ing but what shall minister to the real necessities 
of mankind, and may Heaven bless our labors 
and our cause. W. H. ATKINs. 

Westfield, May 14, 1861. 


A COLT’S INJURED EYE. 

Ihave a colt which has scratched his eye bad- 
ly; the lids are much swollen, a film covers the 
ball, and it discharges quite an amount of matter 
daily. If you can suggest a remedy, you will 
oblige }. Gases, 

Westport, N. H., May 2, 1861. 

REMARKS.—Wash it two or three times, daily, 
with weak arnica water, and do not allow the 
colt to be exposed to the full light. 





House Puiants our oF Doors.—Those who 
keep plants in the house during the winter, 
should, within a few days, set them out in the 
flower borders for the summer. In the case of 
most kinds of plants, it will be better to turn 
them out of the pots and set the ball of earth in 
the ground. To keep the ball whole, place the 
hand over the earth and gently knock the edge of 
the pot against any hard substance, and the ball 
of earth will come out whole without any diffi- 
culty. Transplanted in this manner, the plant 
will receive no check, as the roots will not be at 
all disturbed. There may be some plants, how- 
ever, which it is desirable to keep in pots. Such 
should be plunged to the rim of the pots in the 





border, and occasionally lifted during the season 
to break off any roots which may oak through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. Most house 
plants should have a sunny exposure during the 
summer, but there are some which like a partial 
shade. Fuchsias, for instance, should be planted 
on the north side of a fence or house, as they will 
not flourish ina sunny spot. No‘plant should 
ever be put under trees for the sake of shade, as 
very few will succeed in such a situation.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
Farm Work—Planting Potatoes—Birds and Insects—Solar 
Halos—The Season. 

It is my practice to record results and occur- 
rences connected with country and farm life that 
come under my observation; I herewith send you 
a few extracts which you can dispose of as you 
see fit. The extracts are not confined to any one 
subject, but are generally such as may occur or 
be suggested in every day life. 


May 10, 1861.—Farm work in full operation. 
Sowing grain and planting potatoes. Ground in 
first rate order. These few warm, windy days 
have made the soil dry, light and considerable 
warm. Too early to plant corn, although the 
first bobolink was seen yesterday ; and old farm- 
ers say when they arrive ’tis corn planting sea- 
son; but I guess this bird was an advance scout, 
as I have seen none since. Early shrubs, as goose- 
berries, spirea, elder, in full leaf. Lilacs, horse- 
chestnut, balm of gileads just bursting, and buds 
of fruit trees swelling. 


PLANTING PoTATOES.—We are apt to seed too 
high; that is, too much seed to the hill; three 
stalks are sufficient for a hill, planted in the or- 
dinary way; therefore, three pieces containing 
one eye each are enough fora hill. When we 
plant, we are more apt to put in twice or three 
times that number, especially if the potatoes are 
small ; and herein large potatoes are superior for 
seed, as by cutting them, we are not as liable to 
over seed. In some varieties of potatoes the 
eyes are scarce toward the but-end, and when 
cutting, many pieces will be found on which they 
are entirely wanting. These pieces are consid- 
ered worthless, as they will not produce a stalk. 
I have noticed something peculiar with regard to 
these pieces, and I want you to observe and re- 
port the result of those observations, which will 

rove or disprove the truth of my theory, which 
is this: that a portion of potato containing no 
eye, and usually anne Aaa worthless, will, by a 
certain process, produce tubers similar with the 
portion containing an eye. Now for the proof. 
Plant these eyeless pieces same as any; many of 
them will continue sound in the ground during 
the summer, but there will be a slight wart-like 
protuberance that will grow on or from the stem, 
forming a part of the potato. On examination 
of this wart or knot you will see several little 
eyes similar to those on a perfect potato. Pre- 
serve these pieces, and plant them again the next 
year, and they will produce potatoes, the stalks 
springing from the minute eyes in the last year’s 
addition above mentioned. There, farmers, what 
do you say about it? I have never seen this re- 
ferred to; but bring forward your pros and cons. - 
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Braps AND Inskots.—The farmer who destroys 


king birds and martins because they eat a few of 
hie bee 


s, pursues a “‘penny wise and pound fool- 
ish” policy. Inridding himself of what he con- 
siders an enemy, he is making way for the en- 
trance of a host of others. Besides the other 
insects these two birds destroy, they kill hundreds 
of bee moths, those pests of the hive. The moth 
that lays the eggs from which hatch the worm 
that destroys the contents of the hive, is called 
galleria ceronea, and its wings spread a little 
over an inch; fore wings of a dirty gray color 
with blackish spots; hind wings yellowish. There 
are two broods during the year; one the last of 
April or first of May, and one in August; so the 
hive is not safe during the summer. It requires 
care to protect them, and for this purpose they 
should be examined once a week, and the worms 
and insects destroyed. The moth flies only by 
night, unless disturbed. 


Sozar Hatos.—May 13.—Splendid solar halo 
from 10} A. M, till 3} P. M.; brightest at 11 A. 
M. Ring or circle estimated to be 20° in diame- 
ter, well-defined, and colors bright throughout. 
A portion of a larger concentric ring was seen in 
the .east, at 11 A. M.; color pale; its diameter 
would have been about 45°. Halos are caused 
by light being transmitted through crystals of ice 
high in the atmosphere, the well-known prismatic 
colors being formed by the refracting power of 
the ice. The temperature of the atmosphere is 
at or above freezing, forming these crystals, and 
giving the sky a hazy appearance. Halos in most 
cases are followed by a storm. P. S.—Began 
raining at 6} P. M., or three hours from the time 
of the disappearance of halo. The storm con- 
tinued through the next day, until 7 A. M. of 
the 15th. 


May 23.—The season has been rather back- 
ward. Ground is in good order now, but has 
been wet and cold. Yesterday and to-day have 
been the first real warm days we have experi- 
enced. Farming operations are well-advanced ; 
corn most all planted. No injurious frosts late- 
ly. Grass looks well; not very high, but very 
thick and even. Trees are backward; birches, 
maples, lilacs, &c., are just leafing; to-day has 
been the warmest yet; at 2 P. M., the mercury 
was up to 66 degrees. 

GeorGe E. BRACKETT. 

Belfast, Me., May, 1861. 





TRADE IN FroGs AND SNAILS.—There are one 
or two articles of commerce in Switzerland which 
we are sure no Englishman or American ever 
thought of “trading in;” and yet which might 
be made profitable perhaps, for the marshes bring 
forth as abundantly there as here. Catholics not 
being allowed to eat meat on Fridays, and vari- 
ous other days in the year, and Catholics being 
many in the land, all manner of fish are in great 
demand. Frogs and snails belong to the genus 
fish, and are collected in great numbers for clois- 
ters, monks being among those who preach, but 
do not practice, fasting. It is not necessary to 
enjoin the peasaats to deny themselves meat, as 
they seldom eat it except on Sundays. Snails are 
fattened in gardens on certain kinds of leaves, 
and one may hear the chattering of their teeth 
as they eat, in passing by. From Zurich they are 





exported to Italy in the autumn. It is onl 
legs that are eaten, and formerly they 
catch them and cut off their legs, 

imal to die a painful and cruel death. a 
od of four years, the cloister Rheinau 

of forty thousand snails and thirty-six 


pairs of frogs’ legs,— Cottages of the 





For the New England Farmer, 


THE FARMER WITHOUT THE M#- 
CHANIC, 

Mr. Epiror :—Indulge me in saying a word 
in behalf of the mechanic, who seems destined to 
stand in the background in the opinion of some 
of your correspondents, both pecuniarily and 
otherwise. I regard it as a mystery, why, with 
the same ability, he cannot accumulate an amount 
of property equal to the farmer. The farmer’s 
expenses may be less, but, on an average; his in- 
come is also less. In my opinion, they are twin 
occupations, equally Renensble and profitable, and 
the world should as much encourage one as the 
other. God has filled the earth with numerous 
elements and substances which the farmer acts 
upon to bring about means of subsistence. He 
has also endowed man with intellect and genius, 
which he has assiduously cultivated, and the me- 
chanic employs the workmanship of mind in his 
daily labors, so that one occupation is a direct 
assistance to the other. Who must we depend 
upon for all those articles which the farmer has 
in constant use, for the thousand.tools which ate 
necessary to lessen the severity of his task? 
Without these we imagine that farming would be 
dry and toilsome, exceedingly so, both in doors 
and out. 

One author has remarked that mechanics’ wives 
soften and subdue the stern realities of life more 
than any other class of women, and that mechan- 
ics’ daughters ever constitute the best of wives 
when they reach the test. I have ever beena 
farmer’s daughter, and am well-pleased and con- 
tented with so noble and happy a lot, trusting I 
am unlike that large class who are represe as 
feeling no interest in their fathers’ and husbands’ 
labors. I must suggest they are less numerous 
than some people, at least here among ‘the hills 
of the “Granite State.” 

Will it call forth censure, if I say that farm- 
ers’ daughters indulge in aspirations for higher 
intellectual life? .It cannot be; for thought in- 
spires to action; and who shall say what the 
strong, energetic, yet tender mind of woman may 
not accomplish if directed aright ? 

Mary C. FRENCH, 

Enfield Centre, N. H., May, 1861. 





CaRE oF GRINDSTONES.—No grindstone should 
be exposed to the weather ; it injures the wood- 
work, and the rays of the sun harden the stone, 
so that in time, it will become useless, neither 
should it be allowed to run in water, as the part 
remaining in it softens and wears away faster 
than on the other side. The water should be 
dropped or poured on, Greasy or rusty tools 
should be cleaned before grinding, or they will 
choke up the grit. Keep the stone under cover. 
These rules will save farmers much vexation and 
expense. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
IS FARMING PROFITABLE P 


I have noticed with interest the discussions in 
paper on the productions of land, and ‘the 
important subject, “Is Farming Profitable?” It 
gives me pain to see communications from men, 
particular — men i in the communi- 
ty in which they live, speaking discouragingl 
of the great and paramount interest of agricul- 
ture, and undertaking, by a false eourse of reason- 
ing, to make out that the farmer has mistaken his 
calling, and that if he wishes to free himself from 
a perpetual drudgery, he must give up the old 
farm, and seek a more easy and lucrative business 
than the pursuit of agriculture in Massachusetts. 

It malt be extreme folly to advocate or at- 
tempt to make out, that poor farming is good 
business. And what I mean by poor farming is, 
to half cultivate the land, neglect the making and 

roper application of fertilizers, to be always be- 
fin in business, to plow late, sow late, be neg- 
lectful about the house, out-buildings, fences, &c. 
Such farmers are to be found in every communi- 
ty, and are always complaining of their unfortu- 
nate and unsuccessful business. 

The commercial man prospers only by the 
strictest attention to his business, and a very few, 
comparatively, succeed. The half learned, easy 
and careless professional man seldom makes his 
mark in the world. We must not judge of each 
of these callings by such persons, but rather by 
those who take a high position in their profession, 
are practical in their operations and economical 
and industrious in their habits. 

The question a young man should ask when 
he wishes to select a permanent business is, is it 
@ good business when well managed ? Too many 
of our farmers are devoid of system in the man- 
agement of their farms, and this accounts for so 
many poor farms and poor farmers. I claim that 
an agriculturist can reduce his business to a regu- 
lar system, lay out his plans and carry out every 
department of his programme, and rely upon the 
result, with as much certainty as a man in any 
other business. 

“H. C. Merriam,” of Chelmsford, in your 
last April number speaks of farming in Mas- 
sachusetts, as comparatively poor, and as being a 
life of drudgery and ignorance in comparison 
with other callings. Ifthe town in which “H. E. 
M.” lives is represented by his views, so near one 
of the best markets in New England, it must 
have a miserable class of farmers, or have miser- 
able farms to cultivate. 

It is shown by statistics that three-fifths of the 
wealth of the United States is in the hands of 
the agriculturists, and by their votes they could 
control the country. Their capital is as perma- 
nent as the hills and valleys, not exposed in Wall 
Street in New York, or State Street in Boston, to 
the highest bidder, to-day worth fifty per cent. 
more than to-morrow, not exposed to the changes 
that make a man rich to-day and poor to-morrow, 
as it is with those who venture their all in trade 
and speculation. It is ascertained that not more 
than fifteen out of one hundred of the merchants 
of Boston and New York succeed, while ninety- 
six out of one hundred of the agriculturists suc- 
ceed. This shows the uncertainty of one and the 
stability of the other. Throughout the vast and 





beautiful valley of Berkshire, agriculturists who 
are skilful farmers are puree’ almost without 
an exception. Men who use their capital upon 
their farms find it a sure investment; but too 
many invest their surplus money in railroad and 
bank stock, while their farms need improvement. 

The manufacturers of Berkshire have made 
more and are better off to-day, a#°a whole, than 
any other class of our citizens, and have been a 
pret benefit to the farmer by creating good mar- 

ets; notwithstanding they are not as indepen- 
dent in the true sense of the word as the agricul- 
turists. They are liable to losses, changes, de- 
pression, anxiety, which present ~ temptations 
to pursue a course discreditable to themselves 
and injurious to the community. 

There is another important consideration; a 
few owners of manufactory establishments, like 
those in Lowell and Lawrence, employ from one 
to six hundred operatives, for the most part the 

oor who need the wages of every day for a liv- 
ing. When business is prosperous, all is very 
well—a panic, and then five hundred men and 
women are at the mercy of one or of five men, 
subject to lower wages, or half time, or no em- 
ployment at all, and are left destitute, and many 
times suffer, being unacquainted with other bus~ 
iness. There are no such contingencies with the- 
farmer or his help. There is about so much help: 
wanted every year, and he has it, let the rest of ' 
the world go as it will, and he feeds and clothes. 
his help. 

Therefore the conclusion is reasonable that: 
there is no position in which a man is so entirely. 
independent, almost without a contingency, as a 
good farmer owning a good farm, well stocked! 
good buildings and out of debt. He plows, plants, 
sows, reaps and gathers in, and in the most un- 
favorable season he has enough and to spare. 

Every department of farming is profitable, if 
well managed; I speak now of my own observa- 
tion: More than twenty dairies in this vicinity 
average 500 pounds of cheese to a cow, besides 
making more or less butter spring and fall, and 
this for ten years, each cow averaging $50 per 
year, and raising heifer calves enough to keep 
good the dairy, beside what milk the family use. 
A farm that will keep 25 cows.in good condition, 
is worth $6,000, stocked $1,000—total $7,000. 
Now suppose the farmer raises nothing else but 
butter and cheese to sell— 

The product of 25 cows is 


Interest on farm and stock........ssee0 evecce 
Hired help 


This is not an extravagant statement. There is 
enough raised from the farm beside the butter 
and cheese to —- the family necessities, 
except the clothing. Thus you see if a man owns 
his farm he advances over $1,000 a year. 

The wool-raising business, with the increase 
well managed, in many cases yields even better 
returns, and I have known of scores who have 
made themselves well off by raising cattle. 

There have been more estimates published in 
the N. Z. Farmer on raising corn than any other 
of the grains. I consider it the best grain crop 
raised in Berkshire, for two reasons: In the first 

lace the farmer makes an extra outlay, prepares 
is land better than for other grains, manures 
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well, and secures a good crop ; and secondly, his 
land is prepared for several future good crops. 

I propose an estimate for three years, two acres 
of land under my own management. The land 
is good land, clay loam worth one hundred dol- 


lars acre. 

” FIRST YEAR. 
Wee OF MaB sec cdg ce cccdacccevccccceccccsccegves $12,00 
40 loads of manure 
Drawing Manure... ss..csccccccescccscccccveces 9,00 
Plowing two acres 
Harrowing two acres 
Planting two acres 
Ashes and plaster. ....cccccccccccccveccevecere 3,00 
Hoeing three times 


PRODUCTS. 
180 bushels corn at 80c per bush 
4 tons stalks, $6 per ton 
4 loads pumpkin, $1 per load 


Use of land $12,00 
Plowing two ACES. ....ccccccsecseccccees foocece 8,00 
6 bushels oats 

Harrowing and sowing.....cscscccescsecsescsecs 3,00 
One bushel grass seed 

Harvesting oats 

Threshing oats 


PRODUCTS. 
150 bushels oats, at 50c per bush.........00 + -»$75,00 
16,00—90,00 


3 tons straw, $5 per ton 


After harvesting the oats, plowed under the stub- 
ble in August, cultivated well, and sowed 1 bushel 
of Timothy seed. 


PRODUCTS. 
4 tons hay at $10 per ton.......-ss0e eveccccece 


all crops. Take, for instance, fruit. In 1859 ap- 
ples were short, and worth $1 per bushel; in 1860 
lenty, and you could buy them at the orchard 
‘or twenty-five cents. Therefore I would contend 
that the farmer may be rich enough. There is no 
pe in getting rich, when the whole man must 
sacrificed for it—time, thoughts, family and 
everything, made subservient to this one idea, 
But he who owns the soil, knows that his busi- 
ness is reliable for a good living, brings health 
and vigor to the body, and elevates the mind, He 
is free from the cares and anxieties that lex 
other men, he is interested in sunshine show- 
ers, in the changing seasons; he sows the seed 
and gathers in the golden harvest as the reward 
of toil, and helps to furnish bread to the teeming 
millions who are dependent upon the success of 
the agriculturist. , BERKSHIRE. 
Lanesborough, 1861. 





Patriotic Brrps.—Capt. N. G. B. Dexter has 
on his premises in Dexter Street a bird-house 
which is occupied by a pair of barn swallows. 
One day last week his servant girl left a piece of 
red ribbon on the sill of a window which was 
open, and during her absence from the room a few 
minutes it mysteriously disappeared and could 
not he found. In the course of the day it was 
discovered waving from one of the upper win- 
dows of the bird-house, making quite a respecta- 
ble looking flag for such an establishment and its 
occupants. Not much was thought of the cir- 
cumstance, and when evening came the flag or 
ribbon had disappeared. 

This could be accounted for by supposing that 
it had blown away, but on the flag re-appearing 
the next morning curiosity was excited, and a 
watch established the fact that the birds pulled 


——— | the flag into the house every evening and put it 


In the above statement, the price of labor is one 
dollar a day, the manure just what it cost, the 
corn and oats were measured and hay estimated 
and sold. Now I ask, is there anything extrava- 

ant in the estimate or crops? Isay,no. The 
fand was good and well cultivated, and was better 
off at the end of three years. The receipts paid 
all interest for land, labor, and $112 besides, or 
equal to 24 per cent. for capital invested. 

The above shows the advantage of good cul- 
ture, and this is the only way to make farming 

ay well. Poor farming never pays, nor any other 
Ante poorly attended to. 

Some may think the foregoing crops are large, 
but they are not. We have farms that do better. 
The Berkshire Agricultural Society awarded this 
season the first premium on corn, weighed and 
sworn to, 120 bushels; on oats 116 bushels, [was 
this on two acres P—Ep.] 

Your correspondent speaks of a failure of corn 
and other crops. There has not been an entire 
failure of the corn crop since 1816. There have 
been partial failures, but not often. A short crop 
is generally as profitable to the farmer to sell, as 
a full one, and sometimes more so ; so with pota- 
toes, as many have testified, on the North River, 
where they raise potatoes to sell in market. When 
one-half of the potatoes rot, the other half brings 
more money than the whole would, if they had 
not rotted, and this is more or less the case with 





out every morning. Several persons have wit- 
nessed the operation. How the birds have fas- 
tened the ribbon to their residence is not known, 
but it is secure there. The housing of it for the 
night and the exposing of it to the breeze in the 
morning had continued about a week when we 
last heard of the patriotic doings of these little 
birds. —Pawtucket Gazette. 





GEOLOGY AND NATURAL History oF MAINE. 
—We learn, says the Journal, that Charles H. 
Hitchcock, of Amherst, son of Prof. Hitcheock, 
has been appointed State Geologist for Maine. 
Mr. Hitchcock, though a young man, is well read 
in geological science, and bids fair to rank with 
the first geologists of the age. Dr. Holmes, edi- 
tor of the Maine Farmer, has been appointed 
State Naturalist. The gentlemen with their as- 
sistants will commence their labors in June. In 
August they propose to make an exploration of 
the northern section of the State through the un- 
inhabited section. They will be accompanied, by 
a party of gentlemen who intend to try the moun- 
tains and forests and camp life as a means for re- 
covering health. It is intended that the survey 
shall be most thorough, that the mineral resources 
of the State may be more fully developed. — 
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For the New dingland Farmer. 


BEDDING CATTLE AT NIGHT---CATTLE 
DISBASE---THE WAR---CROPS, 


Mr. Eprron:—The annexed letter from the 
“Wilmington farmer,” written in reply to an in- 
quiry about bedding of cattle,’ will sufficiently ex- 
plain itself, and be instructive to farmers gener- 
ally. If you should think proper to use it in any 
way, itis at your service; only return the origi- 
nal to me by mail. I know no man better quali- 
fied to express an opinion on this question than 
friend Sheldon. As to the other opinions he ex- 
presses, they will be valued according to the 
tastes of the readers; they accord with my no- 
tions. Joun W. Procror. 

South Danvers, June 6, 1861. 


Wilmington, June 5, 1861. 

FrtenpD Proctror:—I thank you for your kind 
and friendly criticism on my statement at a dis- 
cussion at the State House, that I had rather my 
oxen would travel twenty miles a day and have a 
good bed of litter or straw.at night, than to travel 
only fifteen miles per day, and be made to lie on 
a naked floor. 

Now I say to you, what I am willing to say to 
all men, and it is the result of long experience, it 
is my rule in cold weather to bed my working 
oxen with straw or poor meadow hay; when there 
is no danger of freezing, sand or loam are as good ; 
these should be made smooth every night, and 
sometimes in hot weather sprinkled with water. 

Men and oxen are made of flesh, blood, bone 
and sinew ; both derive growth and strength from 
the same mother earth; both drink at the same 
spring of water, and both live under the govern- 
ment of the same God. O, that man would treat 
with kindness the faithful ox, that labors through 
life to do his master’s will, and at the end gives 
himself up to feed the human family. 

It might be some satisfaction to you if I should 
give some proofs in favor of my opinion. In 
1835, I had in my employ in Boston 120 working 
oxen; in the summer months they travelled nine- 
teen miles per day, beside turning at each end, 
which made in all twenty miles; they had their 
bed made every night. Now can as many oxen 
be found that will travel fifteen miles per day on 
pavements, lie on a naked floor, and stand it 
through the summer months? I have, too often, 
seen the skin off and blood flowing, even from 
near the stifle joint, caused by the ox lying on 
the bare floor! I know, from experiment, the 
cow will give more milk with straw fora bed than 
with a hard floor, other things being equal. Do 
you think Washington could have rested quietly 
at night, if he had thought the noble horse that 
served him in the battle of the day was compelled 
to try to rest his bended knee on a hard floor? I 
hope that Banks, Butler and other officers serv- 
ing in the glorious cause of our country, have too 
much feeling for the horse to allow him to lie on a 
hard floor. 

In regard to your inquiries about the cattle 
disease, 1 have had but one mind aboutit. I 
think it originated in over feeding, and if what 
we have suffered from it will teach men of Mas- 
sachusetts to refrain from over feeding and from 
going to Europe to buy cattle at ten times their 





worth, we shall. have nothing to. fear from, the 
k nothing 


As to the war, I look at the prospect.of the 
country as better than it has been for,some years 
past. .During Pierce’s administration the coun- 
try received a great national bruise; under Bu- 
chanan it matured to a great national sore ; at 
sae election A broke out. Wise py 

ington are taking every wise measure the 
can to probe this great ~ and bei backed 
up by Union-lovers and the wealth of coun- 
try, i fear not but before Lincoln’s term expires, 
this sore will be purified and healing. . 

I believe it the duty of every farmer to plant 
such things as his land is suitable for, so lo 
as manure ean be found about his premises. Af- 
ter the farmers have planter and cultivated all 
they can with best skill and judgment, (in an- 
swer to your inquiry concerning the same,) I sa 
let them come together in the name of an agricul- 
tural society nes cattle show, and exhibit their 
flocks, the products of the earth, such as He who 
governs all things has blessed them with, and 
hold a day of rejoicing. God demands it of us. 
Be sure and waste no powder on the Fourth of 
July! Yours truly, Asa G. SHELDON. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND---No, 13. 
WABBLERS. 


Water Thrush—Golden Crowned Thrush or Oven Bird—Amer- 
ican Tit Lark—Bluebird. + 

In the extensive and very interesting family 
Sylviade, to which we have now arrived, we 
meet a very numerous group of small but exceed- 
ingly active and interesting species. They are 
nearly all migratory, some passing.even from 
tropical countries where they spend the winter, 
to high northern latitudes to pass the breeding 
season, and are thus transient visitors in New 
England, while a few only are residents, and 
the majority only spend with us the warm sea- 
son of summer. Subsisting almost wholly upon 
insect food, no mischievous depredations on the 
products of the agriculturist can be laid to their 
charge; many, and even most of the ies, 
possess agreeable songs, and none are guilty of 
any misdemeanors that need to remove them from 
our affections. Although there are strong mutu- 
al resemblances attaching to all the m rs of 
this large group, there is yet a great diversity in 
the peculiar habits of different species, and conse- 
quent modifications of form, upon which are 
based the numerous subdivisions. 

In the genus Seiurus of Swainson are found 
several American birds that exhibit in their econ- 
omy a curious combination of some of the char- 
acteristics of the Thrushes and Warblers, with 
each of which they are often classed, and also are 
much allied to the Larks (Anthi) and the Wag- 
tails of Europe, thus strongly resembling in gen- 
eral characters the Motacillane, under which 
sub-family they are now noticed. 

The WatTER TuHrcsH, (Seiurus 5 
Swain.,) or New York Aquatic Thrush, is not a 
very numerous species in New England, yet is 
frequently met with in May, while migrating gen- 
erally near streams or ponds of water; it, at.all 
times exhibits a peculiar partiality for,watery sit- 
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uations, as its name indicates, and may frequent- 
ly be seen wading in shallow water, busily search- 
ing for ae insects which constitute its food, 
continually wagging its tail, and is generally quite 
shy. The greater part pass on to the northward to 
breed ; and it has generally been supposed that 
none pass the summer in Massachusetts, yet in 
this vicinity I met with a very few individuals both 
in June and July of 1860; but it seems to be a 
rare species in all the Northern States, except 
while migrating and even then is not numerous, 
“The cane brakes, swamps, river shores and deep 
watery solitudes of Louisiana, Tennessee and the 
Mississippi Territory,” observes Wilson, “possess 
them in abundance; they are eminently distin- 
guished by the loudness, sweetness, and expres- 
sive vivacity of their notes, which begin very high 
and clear, falling with an almost imperceptible 
gradation till they are scarcely articulated.” 
The voice of this Hittle bird appeared to me so 
exquisitely sweet and expressive that I was never 
tired of listening to it, while traversing the deep- 
shaded hollows of cane-brakes where it wonglie 
resorts.” 

The Water Thrush is six inches in length, and 
nine and a half in alar extent ; whole upper parts, 
a uniform dark olive ; lower parts, white, tinged 
with yellow, the breast and sides spotted and 
streaked with very dark brown; a white line ex- 
tends over the eye. 


The Go.LpDEN-CRowNED TurusH, (Seiurus 


aurocapillus, Swain.,) well known in many sec- 
tions as the Oven Bird—a name given it from the 
form of its nést—and is quite abundant in the 
woodlands of New England, and is said to be gen- 


erally diffused over the United States. It arrives 
from the south early in May, it wintering in 
Mexico, and soon its familiar repetition of peche, 
peche, peche, reiterated rapidly, with great energy 
and shrillness resounds through the woods, awak- 
ing the distant echoes. This bird is entirely con- 
fined to the woods, and while searching for food, 
runs along thé ground like a Blackbird or Lark, 

athering worms and various kinds of insects 
oun the low plants, almost continually wagging 
its tail, and occasionally mounting a low limb to 
deliver its spirited lay. It takes great care in se- 
creting and constructing its domed nest, which is 
placed on the ground, and when disturbed em- 
ploys all the arts nature has so amply bestowed 
upon it to entice the intruder from the spot, flut- 
tering along before him with drooping wings, as 
if wounded and hardly able to crawl, and if un- 
successful in its stratagems, manifests the great- 
est distress, and sympathizing neighbors of its 
own species join in the alarm. It is exceedingly 
solicitous for the welfare of its young, and thus 
the Crow Blackbird exhibits an instinctive choice 
in so frequently selecting this bird as the foster 
parent of its young. 

The Golden-crowned Thrush is six inches in 
length and nine in alar extent ; whole up er parts, 
fine yellow olive, except the crown and hind head, 
which are orange; beneath, white, the breast 
marked with pointed spots of black, or very dark 
brown; a narrow ring of very pale yellow, or yel- 
lowish white, around the eye. 

The Brown Lark or AMERICAN TiT LARK, 
(Anthus Ludovicianus, Bonap.,) is oniy found in 
New England for a week or two in. October, and 
agaip in May, during its passage from the colder 





to the warmer parts of the continent, and vice ver- 
sa. It seems to bea superlatively migratory spe- 
cies, passing the winter in Louisiana and coun- 
tries much farther to the south, even as far as 
Brazil, in South America, arriving in New Eng- 
land in May in small parties, for a few days fre- 
quenting newly-plowed fields, and passing on, 
robably to remoté northern parts, to breed. 
ey sometimes collect in large flocks while fre- 
pseu. the rice grounds and corn fields of the 
outhern States. In the fall IF have observed 
flocks of a hundred or more in this locality, feed- 
ing and running about on the plowed fields, or 
searching the banks of ponds and streams for 
aquatic food ; they fly high and rapidly, and often 
make several extensive circles before alighting. 

The Brown Lark is six inches in length and ten 
and a half in extent; above, brown olive, with 
shades of dusky; beneath, pale brownish; the 
old males said to be slightly roseate during the 
breeding season. While running about on the 
plowed lands they can hardly be distinguished 
from the inequalities of the surface. 

The Biue Brrp, (Sialia Wilsonii, Swain.,) is 
the most pleasing, the best known, and I doubt 
not I might truthfully add, the best loved of all 
our birds. His poor By and pleasing manners; 
his confidence in man, taking up his abode under 
his immediate protection ; his affectionate dispo- 
sition to his mate and young, manifested in his 
exquisitely agreeable warblings and gestures so 
full of love; his wholly inoffensive habits; his 
early arrival in spring, pouring forth his inspir- 
ing melody over the snow dappled fields, and 
boldly braving the last rude blasts of retreating 
winter, till he has won the title of “the harbinger 
of the vernal season,” the herald of that delight- 
ful period of opening buds and the return of the 
balmy southern breezes, all combine to place him 
deeply in our affections; and when old winter 
gradually relaxes his icy hold, and milder airs 
awaken in our minds thoughts of spring, it is 
with no small degree of interest that the arrival 
of the first Blue Bird is inquired after, and what 
a thrill of pleasure is aroused within us as his fa- 
miliar note again strikes the ear ! 

The Blue Bird is our true representative of the 
Rosin RepsBrReEast, of Europe, (Zrythaca rubecu- 
la,) which he closely resembles in manners, and 
in the esteem in which he is held, and, as the 
great pioneer in American ornithology has ex- 
pressed it, “had he the brown olive of that -bird 
instead of his own blue, could scarcely be distin- 
guished from him.” Scientifically considered, 
there is so great a mutual resemblance between 
them that they have been placed in the same sub- 
family (Sazocoline,) of the Syloiadw, and even 
in the same genus (Erythaica Sialia,) which is 
the only genus in our fauna that will represent 
this group (Sazicoline.) 

The Blue Birds are found over the greater part 
of North America, and on the ooudeam conti- 
nent as far south as Brazil, and also inhabit many 
of the adjacent islands; many winter in the 
Southern States and in Mexico. Two other spe- 
cies of Blue Bird are also found on this continent ; 
the Arctic Blue Bird (Sialia arctica) rather larg- 
er than the present species, but otherwise resem- 
bling it, inhabiting the Fur Countries, Rocky 
Mountains and adjacent regions; and the West- 
ern Blue Bird, (Sialia occidentalis,) but searee- 
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ly larger, inhabiting North California and Or- 


n. 

eThe beautiful lines of ALEXANDER WILSON, 
composed in tribute to our own loved BLUE Birp 
I can not refrain from transcribing in this con- 
nection; “I have often regretted,” he observes, 
“that no pastoral muse has yet arisen in this west- 
ern, woody world to do justice to his name, and 
endear him to us still more, by the tenderness of 
verse, as has been done to his representative in 
Britain, the Robin Redbreast. A small acknowl- 
edgment of this kind, I have to offer, which the 
reader, I hope, will excuse as a tribute to rural 
innocence. 


‘sWhen winter’s celd tempests and snows are no more, 

Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reappearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing— 
O, then comes the blue-bird, the hearld of spring ! 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


“Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 

Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the weather ; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 

And spice-wood and sassafras budding together : 
@, then te your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 

Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure ; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 

That all your hard toils will seem only a pleasure ! 


*‘He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red flowering peach, the apple’s sweet blossoms ; 
fle snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 

The worms from the webs, where they riot and welter ; 
His songs and services freely are ours, . 

And all that he asks is—in summer a shelter. 


“The plowman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows,—now mounting to cheer him ; 
The gard’ner delights in his sweet, simple strains, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; 
The slow, lingering school-boys forget they’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent.as he warbles before them, 
{n mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


«‘When all the gay scenes of the summer are o’er, 
And autumn slow enters, so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow ; 
The blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till, forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 


“‘While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of heayen, 
Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, 
Still dear te each bosom the blue-bird shall be; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure, 
For, though bleakest the storm, if a calm he but see, 
He comes te remind us of sunshine and pleasure !”? 


Springfield, April 1, 1861. J. A. As 





MuscuLaB PowWERS OF SOME BEETLES.—Of 
the muscular power of insects, Mr. Gosse gives 
two remarkable instances. The first performer 
he mentions was the Oryctes maimon, a three- 
horned beetle, larger than any English species, 
though perhaps not so long as some specimens of 
the stag beetle. “This insect has just astonished 
me by a proof of its vast strength of body. Every 
one who has taken the common beetle in his hand, 
knows that its limbs, if not remarkable for 
agility, are very powerful, but I was not prepared 
for so Samsonian a feat as I have just witnessed. 
When the insect was brought to me, having no 
box immediately at hand, I was at a loss where 
to put it until t could kill it; but a quart bottle 
full of milk being on the table, I clapped the bee- 





tle for the present under that, the hollow at the 
bottom allowing him room to stand upright. 
Presently, to my surprise, the bottle began to 
move slowly, and glide along the smooth table, 
propelled by the muscular power of the impris- 
oned insect, and continued for some time to 7~- 
ambulate the. surface, to the astonishment of all 
who witnessed it. The weight of the bottle and 
its contents could not have been less than three 
pounds and a half, while that of the beetle was 
about half an ounce; so that it readily moved a 
weight 112 times exceeding its own. A better 
notion than figures can convey, will be obtained 
of this feat, by supposing a lad of 15 to be im- 
prisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s which 
weighs 12,000 pounds; and to move it to and 
fro upon a smooth pavement by pushing within.” 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
INJURED APPLE TREES. 


Four years ago last April, I set one acre of land 
to apple trees of different varieties. In the mid- 
dle of the lot I set two rows of Baldwins, which 
have grown vigorously, and appear to be healthy, 
forming large, handsome tops, and many of them 
have borne fruit, but this spring all my Baldwin 
trees, except three, have been severely injured 
from the cold weather of last winter, or some 
other cause, which I cannot account for. A few 
of them partly leaved out, and then seemed to 
wither and dry up. On part of them the buds 
began to swell, but have not leaved out as yet. I 
have dug about the roots, but cannot find anythi 
but what seems to be right; the roots and tru 
appear to be healthy and full of sap. I have 
spent many pleasant hours in hoeing and wash- 
ing my trees to destroy insects, &c., but they look 
so unnatural now that I care but little about visit- 
ing the orchard at all. If you or your contribu- 
tors can give me any information as to the cause 
of this trouble, you will do me a favor for which 
I shall be ever grateful. E. LEONARD. 

New Bedford, June 3, 1861. 


REMARKS.—We can well appreciate the feeling 
of disappointment which brother Leonard ex- 
presses under the loss of his favorite trees. He 
who has not planted and tended with assiduous 
care, through many years, will be a stranger to 
such feelings. An equal money loss would be 
comparatively trifling. We hear that Baldwin 
trees are injured or destroyed in various sections 
of New England. Whether by climatic influences 
or by some local cause, we cannot say without 
seeing the trees. 


DISEASE AMONG LAMBS. 


I noticed in the Farmer of June 1 a new dis- 
ease among lambs, which has troubled our flock 
this spring. The symptoms are swelled necks or 
throat, and snuffling at the nose and laboring 
hard to breathe. We have had about forty-five 
per cent. of our lambs affected in this way this 
year, and some other flocks were affected in like 
manner. I cannot agree with Mr, Bachelder as 
to the cause ; he says it is too close confinement, 
But that is not the case with ours, for they have 
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good warm sheds facing the south and east, and 
e liberty of the yard. We wintered thirty 
healthy sheep; gave them, per day, two feeds of 
good hay, feed of straw, and one-half bushel po- 
tatoes until the Ist of March, when we gave them 
about 12 quarts of meal, consisting of one-half 
rye and oats, one-half wheat bran. Now if you 
or any of your numerous readers can give the 
cause, and also a remedy, you will oblige 

Newark, Vi., June, 1861. J. 8. & J. M.S. 

HOW TO MAKE GOOD SOAP. 

I wish to inquire through the columns of the 
Farmer, what is the best receipt for making soap 
with potash, If you or any of your subscribers 
will give what you consider the best, you will 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

TO MAKE BOILED SOAP. 

RemaRks.—First ascertain how much clear 
grease you have, and to each pound of grease add 
one pound of potash. Break the potash into 
pieces, place it in the kettle, add a litthe water 
and then as many pounds of grease as there are 
of potash. When they are dissolved, add cold 
water as the mass boils up, until the kettle is 
full. Twenty pounds of potash and twenty pounds 
of grease, will take up water enough to make 
about a barrel of excellent soap. 


TO MAKE COLD soOAP. 

Break twenty pounds potash and put it into the 
barrel. Heat twenty pounds grease and pour 
upon it; upon that pour two pails of boiling wa- 
ter. Stir it thoroughly together, and afterwards 
add one pailful of boiling water, daily, until the 
barrel is full. Care should be taken to use the 
light-colored potash, as soap made from a dark- 
colored, or reddish potash will color the clothes. 


A DOG POWER. 


Do you know of any machine in which 4 large 
dog can be advantageously used to work a churn, 
either a crank or dash churn? If so, will you 
please inform me through the Farmer, together 
with the price, and where it can be found. 

GeorcE W. NICHOLS. 

East Barre, Vi., May, 1861. 


Remarks.—A good “Dog Power” can be found 
at Nourse & Co.’s, 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 
Price $15,00. ial 


DRIVE PIPE FOR A HYDRAULIC RAM. 


I saw in your June number an inquiry for a 
“drive pipe for a hydraulic ram.” I conclude 
that the inquirer has used lead pipe for that pur- 
pose, and that it has failed. That it would fail to 
stand the shocks necessary to the pressure de- 
pendent on the height of the column he states, any 
engineer would at once see, and not apply such a 
material for that purpose. 

I would recommend him to use the galvanized 
iron pipe, which will sustain a pressure of 200 
pounds to the square inch. It will cost about 35 
cents per foot, and can be procured of any of the 
dealers in steam and gas pipes. 

These pipes are fast taking the place of lead 





and tin for the conveyance of water. I have one 
in my house, for my pump, which has been in use 
four years, and is eer good and sound now. 
Fhad block tin mad eb: In foor years 
I wore out two of them on the same pump and in 
the same place. ‘They can be attached as easily 
by soldering as tin. An ENGINEER: 
Boston, June 5, 1861. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE MONTH OF MAY. 

Twas informed by Mr. Lamson, of Salem, this 
morning, that the average temperaturé of the 
month of May just ended, was only one degree 
colder than the average of the same month for 
the last twenty years. I was surprised to hear 
this—but still I know there is no man among us 
whose observations are entitled to so much eredit 
as those of Mr. Lamson. Since the death of the 
venerable Dr. Holyoke, no man in Salem has so 
faithfully recorded the temperature, and the fall 
of rain, &c. Pr. 

June 1, 1861. ‘ 





i For the New Engiend Farmer. 
EDUCATION OF THE PARMER: 


Mr. Epiror :—The occupation of the farmer, _ 
as well as of the mechanic, requires study and 
thought. He who can constract and set in mo- 
tion the most complicated kind of machinery, 
has won no greater merit than he who has been 
for years the most successful farmer. Although 
the one may have gained a reputation abroad, he 
has had to look to the other for his sustenance. 
The education of the farmer should be a practical 
one. It should be one which will give hima 
knowledge of the soil which he is to cultivate; of 
the different kinds of land, which he may have to 
enrich yearly, with that which is best adapted to 
its wants. In order to understand his calling, 
and make it profitable, it is necessary that every- 
thing should be done in a thorough and workman- 
like manner. The idea is often advaneed, that the 
educated farmer meets with no better success 
than he who has spent but a few months in the 
pursuit of knowledge. If this ‘is the case, some- 
times, it is, doubtless, because his education is not 
practical enough. He was educated for some other 
calling, but failing in this, he has chosen the oc- 
cupation of the farmer. But he is again liable to 
fall into errors in this situation, as he have 
spent little or no time considering the many du- 
ties the farmer may have to perform. His plans 
are all made to rest upon his education for a ba- 
sis. One reason why so many of the young men 
at the present day are desirous of entering upon 
some easier employment, as it is often t , 18 
because they have not been able to learn the many 
interesting facts connected with the farm. 

Instead of the many works of novel writers, 
which are-circulated through our country, there 
should be distributed a collection of reading mat- 
ter, which might not only amuse, but instruct 
those of all employments. Books and papers of 
information should be brought home to every 
side. There seems to be no reason why the far- 
mer cannot gain a good education. He has even- 
ings throughout the winter season, wherein be 
might gain much valuable information for him- 
self, and impart much useful knowledge to his 
children. 8. A. S! 
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For the New England Farmer. 
BEE-HIVE IMPUDENCE. 


I read a communication in the Farmer of May 
18, from one Mr. Brackett, headed “Straw Bee- 
Hives,” in which he says the best part of my pa- 
tent hive was stolen from My, Langstroth’s hive. 
The charge I emphatically deny. I suppose he 
has reference to the movable comb guides, or 
frames, of which my hive is supplied. 1 am aware 
Mr. L.’s hive contains rather an ill-shaped frame, 
some eighteen inches long by seven inches wide, 
quite different, however, in both le and con- 
struction from the one I make use of. The mov- 
able frame seems to be the principal, and, in fact, 
the only point about the Langstroth hive that is 
worth a penny. I purchased the Langstroth hive 
in 1855, and probably have had as good an op- 
portunity of testing its qualities as any other 
man, as but few of those hives were introduced 

rior to that date. Perhaps Mr. B. is interested 
in the sale of the Langstroth hive, and to this 
may be attributed the reason why he has made 
such an unceremonious attack upon the Kidder 
hive, when in fact he has never used it, and prob- 
ably has never seen one in use, It is a way some 
persons have of introducing, or recommending 
their favorite machine or instrument, to swear 
vengeance against everything else, and Mr. B. 


undoubtedly has caught the complaint. He says| h 


he is not tickled with Mr. Quinby’s straws; per- 
haps he may be tickled with a communication 
from Mr. Quinby, published in the Rural New- 
Yorker, of Dee. 18, 1858, wherein he says, ‘That 
he had a large number of the Langstroth hives in 
use, and two-thirds of the swarms that were put 
into the hives built their combs in every possible 
direction, without any regard to the frames, mak- 
ing them, so far as movable combs were concerned, 
no better than a common hive.” He also adds, 
“that the frames were worse than useless, and par- 
ties that had purchased the Langstroth hive, had 
lost both time and money, and at the same time 
recommends the use of the common hives in their 
stead.” ; 
Should Mr. Brackett wish for any more testi- 
mony in reference to Mr. Langstroth’s hive, or 
like to know the real difference there is in the 
two hives, he can have the information, (or any 
other Bee-Keeper, should he desire it,) free of 
charge, on the receipt of his post-office address. 
Burlington, Vt. K. P. Kipper. 





CATERPILLARS ON THE GOOSEBERRY AND 
Courrant.—My currant and gooseberry bushes, 
some years since, were largely infested with cat- 
erpillars, especially the former. In many cases 
they denuded the bushes entirely of leaves, and 
as a cansequence destroyed the fruit. After re- 
peated experiments, I resolved to try quick lime, 
which I found to answer the purpose admirably. 
My plan is as follows : 

n the morning, before the dew has disappeared 
or just aftera shower, I dust the bushes with 
quick lime, using for the purpose, a dredge, like 
acommon flour dredge, only that the holes are 
larger. I apply it usually about the time the 
bushes are expanding their foliage, repeating the 
operation every four or five days, until the cater- 





pillar season is over. If the weather is very dry, 


for a length of time, I sprinkle the bushes with 


water, before applying the lime.—R. TURNER, in 
Farmer and Gardanet 





CLEARING PIELDS BY BURYING 
STONES. - 

An exchange has the following’ on the above 
subject : 

“With regard to the disposal of stones, I think 
there is one rule of universal application, which 
is this: On all land that is not so rocky under- 
neath as to make digging expensive, never take 
a stone that is not wanted for wells, or for some 
other special purpose, but dig holes and place 
them in so that they shall not come nearer than 
eight or ten inches of the surface. This can be 
done as cheaply as | can be carted off and 
piled up in some other place. There are, at least, 
four advantages in this process. 

1. The surface is relieved of them, so that they 
are out of the way in cultivating. 

2. If not too far below the surface, they at- 
tract moisture, and are especially valuable where 
deep-rooted plants are cultivated in times of 
drought. Fruit trees flourish finely over them. 

3. They are storehouses of heat, warming the 
soil about them and the young roots that pene- 
trate it, and acting like bottom heat in a forcing- 
ouse. 

4. So much of the land as is dug over to receive 
the stones, is thoroughly trenched, and will feel 
its influences for many years, whether it is culti- 
vated or kept in grass.” 

We object to articles like the above, and be- 
lieve that the writers are doing serious injury to 
after generations, by suggesting such wasteful 
painstaking. The idea of burying stones, and at 
eight or ten inches from the surface, so as to pre- 
vent full surface plowing, and to entirely do away 
with the possibility of easy subsoil plowing, can- 
not be endorsed. The surface should be relieved 
of them by their removal, unless they can be 
placed in under-drains immediately, and at least 
to a depth of thirty inches below the surface. As 
to their attracting moisture when at the proper 
depth, this they will do by extracting it from the 
soil. We do not believe that a soil full of stones is 
any better for fruit trees than one without them. 
Nor do we believe that stones should be viewed 
as storehouses of heat, warming the soil about 
them, etc., for they only become heated by cool- 
ing the soil. The fourth item of the above, how- 
ever, we fully believe in, viz., “that the digging 
of the soil for the removal of stones, or for any 
other purpose, materially benefits it.— Working 
Farmer. 


That portion of the above article commented 
upon by the Working Farmer, was written by us 
and published only two or three weeks since, in 
this paper. It was prompted by an actual expe- 
rience of many years, is sound in doetrine, and 
an article that we have no desire to recall. If ag- 
ricultural editors would spend more of their time 
in the fields and less in the closet, their teachings 
would be more reliable than they now are. 

In the first place, we are charged with ‘waste- 
ful painstaking,” for stating that it is as cheap to 
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sink stones that are not wanted for other pur- 
poses, as to dig, cart and haul them off on a drag. 
On all such land as we specially defined, there is 
not one operator in ten, in our knowledge, but 
will agree with us, It has been so decided in 
some of the best farmers’ clubs in New England. 

Our first postulate was, that when sunk, they 
are out of the way on the surface. Who will de- 
ny that? The second, that rocks below the sur- 
face are especially valuable where deep-rooted 
plants are cultivated in times of drought. If the 
learned editor of the Farmer had dug as much 
as we have on a rocky soil, he would have learned 
what most boys of eighteen know, on our rough 
farms. Fruit trees do not flourish half as well 
on our soils without stones as they do on the 
rocky lands. That is the common opinion here. 
Thirdly, buried rocks are store-houses of heat. If 
a stone is placed upon a coal 
fire it becomes heated—let both 
remain for a time and the coals 
will be ashes, or black and cold, 
while the stone remains too hot 
to be touched. So the rock in 
the soil stores up the solar heat, 
and imparts it so much more 
slowly than the loose, surround- 
ing soil, that it is actually a 
storehouse of heat. The stones 
below are valuable in other re- 
spects. The rains reach them, 
dissolve some of their mineral 
matter, and prepare it for the use of plants. The 
roots themselves understand this better than the- 
orists, as is evident by their clustering in great 
numbers about stones which are beneath the sur- 
face, where they not only find food, but moisture 
and warmth. The Professor’s idea of subsoiling 
on a large portion of our farms, we think errone- 
ous. On such land as we referred to, one might 
as well think of subsoiling on the peak of the 
Grand Monadnock itself; the very difficulty of 
the sinking of stones is generally that of digging 
the holes, obstructed as the spade often is at 
every blow. 

We always read the Working Farmer with 
pleasure, and we believe with profit, and quite 
often illumine our columns with the clearly- 
expressed thoughts of its editor,—but we can- 
not recall deliberately-expressed opinions, which 
have been formed upon actual manipulations ex- 
tending through many years, founded upon phi- 
losophical principles, and sanctioned by the best 
farmers in our knowledge. 





British Tax oN HorsEs.—The number of 
horses taxed in Great Britain last year was 288,- 
706 riding horses, and 1,499 race horses. The 
revenue raised amounted to $2,000,000. 





DUNCAN’S NEW HORSE RAKE. 


Next toa good mowing machine, there is scarce- 
ly any implement for the farm now so much need- 
ed as a good Horse Rake. One that may be sold 
at a price so moderate as to enable all farmers to 
purchase it,—that will be substantial,—so as not 
to be constantly out of repair,—and that is of 
light draft for the horse, and so easily wrought 
that it may be managed by an elderly man or by 
a boy. 

A few days since, we saw a new one at NoursE, 
Mason & Co.’s ware-house, which seems to pos- 
sess all these qualities. It has steel spring teeth, 
is set on low wheels, and is operated partly with 
a lever by the hand, and partly with a treadle by 
the foot, in order to raise the teeth and drop the 
hay. If it is desired to press the teeth closer to 
the ground, there is a treadle for the purpose close 








by the side of the one for the foot already men- 
tioned. 

The whole rake is light, but well-made, of good 

| material, and it seems to us will be a rapid and 

clean worker, while it will be easy for both man 

|and beast to operate it. We have not tried it in 





| the 


| Jield, but have worked it on a large floor, where 


it promises well. It will be well for those about 
purchasing a horse rake, to look at this, at the 
ware-house already mentioned. 





EXPERIENCE WITH Muck.—In the summer of 
1855 I had an upland lot, preparing for wheat or 
rye, and having no funds to spare for the pur- 
chase of guano, bone dust, &c., I pores, to 
try what could be done at home. With a team 
and a man we commenced drawing muck from a 
pond, and in four days had two hundred loads on 
two acres of ground. The ground was again 
plowed, thus mixing the muck, and on the 15th 
of September was sown with wheat. It was har- 
vested the following July, and when threshed and 
exhibited at the County Agricultural Fair, re- 
ceived the premium for being the best wheat ex- 
hibited. The next season the lot was sown with 
oats, and such a crop was never raised on the old 
homestead, and all without any other manure. 

This season we have put eight hundred loads 
on five acres, sown to whet and rye, and expect 
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to be able to give you and the farming commu- 
nity as good a report, if not better, from the crops 
next summer. In addition to the above, on the 
first lot, we this summer cut, per acre, three tons 
of as good timothy hay as was ever housed, and 
up to this present writing the feed is good, and 
the cows easily fill themselves from it daily. Let 
every farmer, who can, try an acre with muck, 
and he certainly will be repaid four-fold.— Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 


Dear Strs:—The following account of the 
early cultivation of “Indian Corn” in England, 
which I copy from the Monthly Magazine and 
British Register for 1796, may prove interesting 
to you. L, E. Keyes. 

Salem, June 8, 1861. 





To Tue EpiTor oF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Sir :—At a time of so great scarcity, every 
hint which may have a tendency to increase the 
food of the laboring poor must be acceptable, 
and as several persons have, in the public papers, 
recommended the cultivation of Indian wheat, the 
following is a practical account of its cultivation 
in England. The land should be a loamy sand, 
very rich, In the beginning of April, the grains 
should be set like hops, at two feet distance, six 
or eight grains in a hill, each grain about an inch 
deep in the ground. The seed from New Eng- 
land is the best. In the beginning of May, the 
alleys should be hoed, and the hills weeded and 
earthed up higher. At the latter end of that 
month, all the superfluous stalks should be taken 
away, and only three stems of corn left in each 
hill. By the month of June it will cover the alley. 
It grows much like bulrushes, the lower leaves 
being like broad flags, three or four inches wide, 
and as many feet in length; the stems shootin 
upwards, from seven to ten feet in height, wit 
many joints, casting off flag leaves at every joint. 
Under these leaves, and close to the stem, grows 
the corn, covered over with many coats of sedgy 
leaves, and so closed in by them to the stem, that 
it does not show itself easily, till there burst out 
at the end of the ear a number of strings, that 
look like tufts of horse hair, at first of a beautiful 
green, and afterwards red or yellow. The stem 
ends in a flower. The corn will ripen in Septem- 
ber; but the sun of that season not having 
strength enough to dry it, it must be laid upon 
racks, or thin open floors, in dry rooms, and fre- 
quently turned, to avoid moulding. The grains 
are about as big as peas, and adhere in regular 
rows round a white pithy substance, which forms 
the ear. An ear contains from two to four hun- 
dred grains, and is from six to ten inches in 
length. They are of various colors, blue, red, 
white and yellow. The manner of gathering them 
is by cutting down the stems and breaking off the 
ears. The stems are as big as a man’s wrist, and 
look like Bamboo cane, and the pith is full of 
juice that tastes as sweet as sugar. The joints 
are about a foot and a half distance. The increase 
1s upwards of five hundred fold. Upon a large 


the ground may be plowed and harrowed, which 
will answer very well. It will grow upon all 
kinds of land. The ears which grow upon dry 
land are less, but harder and riper. The grain is 
taken from the husk by hand, and when ground 
= French stones, makes an excellent flour, of 
which it yields much more, with much less bran, 
than wheat does, and exceeds it im’crust, pan- 
cakes, puddings, and all other uses except bread ; 
but a sweetness peculiar to it, which in other 
cases makes it agreeable, is here nauseous. It is 
excellent for feeding poultry and hogs, and fat- 
tens both much better and sooner than peas or 
barley. The stems make better hedges for kitchen 
gardens than reeds do. It clears the ground 
from weeds, and makes a good season for an 
other kind of corn. Piso, and other Spanis 
physicians are full of the medicinial virtues of 
this grain. It was the only bread corn known in 
America when first discovered by the Spaniards, 
and is there called Maize. J. Ae 
Leicestershire. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TROUBLE WITH LAMBS. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Some of our best breeders 
of sheep in this county are having a new, and to 
us, inexplicable trouble, this spring, with their 
lambs. Some of the facts in the case I will state, 
with the hope that you, or some of your corres- 

ondents, may be able to give us the cause, or, at 
east, to make some suggestions which may ena- 
ble us to arrive at a conclusion in the matter. 
About the first of April last, I bought of one of 
our largest and most thorough breeders of Meri- 
no sheep, thirty-five ewes ; they nearly all proved 
to be with lambs, and were in good condition, 
They began to drop their lambs the first of May, 
when I soon saw there was something wrong 
with them. Some would die in a few minutes, 
some in a few hours, and some would live two or 
three days. 

By the greatest care and attention, I have suc- 
ceeded in keeping twelve alive to the present 
time, though some of them are deformed, with 
crooked legs and backs. The lambs had no 
strength, hardly one of the whole lot could stand 
before it was two days old. They appear to be 
greatly lacking in bone, which is soft and imma- 
ture, and when they begin to stand, their legs 
bend and grow crooked ; in fact, there is nothin 
of them; they handle like a bundle of rags, an 
pant and breathe so hard as to be heard all over 
the barn. 

The gentleman of whom I purchased the ewes 
is having the same trouble, or perhaps more se- 
vere and fatal. Out of a flock of thirty-one full- 
blood Merino ewes he has saved but five. From 
another flock of forty-eight he has saved but 
twelve. He attributes his disaster to feedin 
buckwheat, for he says that another flock whic 
he had wintered in another town, to which was 
fed no buckwheat, he has been uncommonly suc- 
cessful with, having lost but one out of seventy- 
five. The same is true of what ewes I wintered 
myself. 

Another large farmer in this town is having 

recisely the same trouble, losing nearly all his 





scale, to save the expense of hilling, the seed may 
be drilled in alleys like peas; and to save digging, 


ambs. His ewes were fed with oats and wheat 
bran. Another thorough breeder, in an adjoin- 
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ing town, is losing nearly all his lambs in pre- 
cisely the same way. He thinks he may have kept 
his ewes too much confined through the winter in 
a tight, warm stable, where they were not allowed 
torun in the open air at all. The appearance of 
the lambs in all the above cases is the same, 
which leads me to think that the trouble is pro- 
duced by the same cause, but what that cause is, 
I am ata loss to determine, as no one cause seems 
to account for the trouble in all the cases. 

It is certainly something new in this vicinity, 
and any light which can be thrown upon the mat- 
ter will be a great benefit to us, as sheep-raising 
is an important branch of husbandry in this 
State. I hope to hear from somebody. 

R. WHITTEMORE. 

St. Albans, Vt., June 10, 1861. 





REMARKS.— We earnestly hope our friends who 
are engaged in sheep culture will consider this 
matter, and throw light upon it, if they can. From 
a remark in the above letter, we should be in- 
duced to give bone meal to the sheep at once, 
mixed with a little corn or oat meal. 





GRASS, AND HAY-MAKING. 


The cutting and securing the grass crop is a 
pleasant and interesting, though laborious, part of 
farm labor. The days are long and the sun hot; 
just what is needed to secure the crop in its best 
condition, but well-calculated to draw heavily 
upon the strength of the laborer. The observ- 
ance of a few simple rules, therefore, will not 
only promote the comfort and preserve the health 
of many, but will actually result in the saving of 
life. 

It is necessary, in haying-time, to rise early, 
where the grass is to be cut with a scythe, as it 
is cut much easier when wet with the dew than 
when itis dry. But in order to do this, long and 
severe labor should be avoided before breakfast. 
Before going to the field it would be well to eat 
a cracker or plain piece of bread, and drink part 
of a tumbler of water. If going to the field at 
four o’clock, as we practiced in earlier days, break- 
fast should be taken at six. This should not be 
in a hurried manner, with the whole thought de- 
voted to the day’s work, but in a quiet and delib- 
erate way, and attended by pleasant conversation 
in relation to the business on hand, or other 
agreeable topics. The hands, face and arms 
should be washed in moderately cool water, and 
wiped “bright dry,” before coming to the table. 
At ten, a light luncheon of plain bread, or simple 
fruit pie, and some cool drink, will be all that is 
necessary before the dinner at twelve. Tea may 
then be taken at five, which should also be light, 
compared with breakfast, even for men engaged 
in an exhausting labor. 

When these simple rules are observed, espe- 
cially those to be deliberate and quiet in every- 





thing, the severe labor of haying may be gone 
through pleasantly, and without the slightest in. 
jury to the system. 

It is now nowhere fashionable, to our knowl- 
edge, to take the morning glass of bitters, or to 
have the “eleven” gnd “four o’clock” dram in the 
field. It is undoubtedly used in moderation by 
some persons, but rarely, if ever, distributed 
among the men. It was once the custom to an- 
ticipate the important advent of the haying sea. 
son, by gracing the larder with an extra supply 
of “crackers and cheese,” “dry cod fish,” “lem- 
ons,” a jug of “old Jamaica rum,” and from fif- 
teen to thirty gallons of the real “New England 
critter,” aceording to the number of hands in the 
family, and their thirsty predilections! Accord- 
ingly, “there were giants in those days,” or at 
least, men thought themselves so, and what was 
sometimes unfortunate, they thought their teams 
of horses and cattle so, too, for their loads were 
occasionally left at the foot of the hill, or imbed- 
ded hub-deep in the black mud of the meadow ! 

Under present customs, haying is conducted 
more quietly, skilfully and effectually than it was 
under the spirit pressure. 


TIME OF CUTTING, AND HOW TO CUT THE GRASS, 


The average amount of land gone over by the 
mowers of New England, with the hand scythe, 
is not much, if any, more than one eere per day, 
and the average crop is not more than one ton 
per acre. If a man has twenty-five tons of hay 
to get, he will, on this average, have twenty-five 
acres to mow over,—making, at $1,50 per day, 
the usual wages in haying time, $37,50. To this 
his board is to be added for twenty-five days, say 
$6,25, making $43,75. There are mowing ma- 
chines of recent construction or modification with 
which a man or boy may cut six acres per day, 
with ease, and cut it well, either with one or two 
horses, or a pair of oxen. It can be cut nearly 
at this rate in convenient parcels, say one or two 
acres at a time, so as to accommodate the hands 
that are to tend and get it in. This will cost for 
a man, four days, $6,00—board, $1,00—horse, 
$4,00—interest on machine, one year, $6,00,— 
making $17,00, which, deducted from $43,75, 
leaves a saving of $26,75! But this is not all; 
there is the saving of spreading the grass, which 
the machine does as it cuts it, and the still more 
important item of cutting the grass rapidly when 
you are ready to tend it, or when the weather is 
favorable to make it into hay. To these may be 
added the consideration of transferring this hard 
work from man to beast, and this is especially de- 
sirable in many cases, where the farmer beyond 
middle life is not able to mow at all. 

From this view of the case, it would seem that 
the farmer who has twenty-five tons of hay to se- 
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cure, would find it economical to use a mowing 
machine, even if he were obliged to borrow a por- 
tion of the money to pay for it. But a@ single 
machine may be owned and used without incon- 
venience by two contiguous neighbors, thus re- 
ducing the’cost so much that‘trearly all may avail 
themselves of its advantages. — 

To the mowing machin® should be added a 
good horse rake and a set of hay caps, and then 
the farmier is in condition to enter upon the an- 
nual campaign with great certainty of success. 

The mode of making and securing hay is so 
general that the observance of a few simple rules 
seems to beall that is necessary. In order to get 
the sweetest and best hay, the grass should be cut 
very soon after the bloom first appears. It should 
not be allowed to remain long spread out in a 
hot sun—but when fairly wilted, so that upon 
taking it in the hand, some of the driest portions 
will snap a little, should then be thrown into high 
peaked cocks and covered with caps, if they are 
at hand. In this condition the cocks may stand 
forty-eight hours with decided advantage, and all 
that will be necessary afterwards, is to throw the 
cock open to the sun and air for three or four 
hours, when it will be in excellent condition to be 
carted in. 

Grass cured in this manner will look green and 
bright, and will retain that peculiar aroma or fra- 
grance, not less grateful to the taste of the cattle, 
than to the nose of their owner, when he enters 
the barn. It also retains its nutritious qualities 
entirely beyond that cut down, spread and suf- 
fered to remain upon the ground during eight or 
ten hours of two or three days. The farmer can 
easily test this for himself, by cutting two parcels 

of the same grass and drying them under the two 
processes we have mentioned, steeping them, and 
tasting the tea made from each. The Shakers, 
who prepare large quantities of herbs for market, 
esteem this matter of drying of so much impor- 
tance, that they construct very large rooms for 
this special purpose, and would scarcely accept 
of sun-dried herbs delivered at their doors! They 
are an observing and shrewd people, conducting 
their business upon sound principles, so that 
their examples in business matters, at least, are 
entitled to regard. 

It has beeome quite fashionable to salt hay as 
it is packed away in the barn, and we fear the 
practice is carried altogether too far. Many a 
ton of hay is taken in not much more than half 
cured, because there is a prospect of foul weather, 
and under the comforting thought that a peck of 
salt will be added in order to save it. 

From their own natural desire, cattle will not 
take much salt during the winter, and we cannot 
believe it healthy to have it forced upon them 


starve. A small quantity of salt, not exceeding 
two or three quarts to the ton, may be useful— 
but more, we cannot think necessary, even if it 
be not hurtful. 

Our hay crop is one of vast importance. Its 
aggregate value is very large, and although not 
exported to foreign countries—that is, rarely be- 
yond the Kingdom of South Carolina or Louisi- 
ana—is of as much value expended in our midst 
as though sent abroad. It is, in fact, the basis. 
of all our farm operations, the key-stone which 
sustains them and gives them all their success, 
The test of a farm is the number of cattle it feeds 
—and the cattle in turn feed the soil. 

Let us, then, endeavor to secure this crop in 
its best possible condition, well-fitted to sustain 
the waiting herds that will seek it at our hands, 
when they return from the barren pastures in the 
fall. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AS YOU TRAIN IT, SO "TWILL GROW. 
BY M. M, BASSETT. 
Farmers, arise! the day is at hand, 
Plant the seed and till the land, 
Prune the vine, let it bud and blow— 
As you train it,.so twill grow. 


See you not where yonder tree 

Begs a helping hand from thee ? 
Raise those branches drooping low— 
As you train: them, so they grow. 


Muiden, behold that beautifail flower ; 

Bent low on its stalk by the last flerce shower, 
Raise it up from the dust below— 

As you train it, so ’twill grow. 


Mother, a blossom far more pure, 

Is given to thy watchful care : 
Guard well the spigt, learn to know, 
That as you train it, so *twill grow. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NUMBER OF SEEDS IN A BUSHEL: 


Mr. Eprror :—Finding a diversity of opinion 
among farmers in regard to the pane j of seed 
necessary to stock a given quantity of ground, 
and thinking that some others as well as myself 
might be curious to know the number of grains 
in a bushel, and how many would fall on a given 
quantity of ground, I have made out the following 
statement with a tolerable degree of accuracy, by 
computation, after counting a small quantity of 
the several kinds mentioned. 

Timothy seed numbers 41,823,360 grains to the 
bushel, and if sown on an acre of ground, as re- 
commended by some, would give about 64 to the 
square inch. Would not one be better than six ? 
Clover, of medium size, what we here call East- 
ern clover, numbers about 17,400,960 to’ the 
bushel, and gives about 2} to the square inch on 
anacre. Rio Grand wheat, fair and plump, num- 
bers about 556,288 to the bushel, pet gives about 
123 to the square foot. Rye numbers 898,880, 
and gives about 204 to the foot. 





mingled with the food which they must eat, or 





Fairhaven, Vi., 1861. H. Brices. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE BUCKEYE MOWER. 


Mr. Brown :—I notice in your paper of to- 
day a letter in regard to mowing machines which 
me a false impression in regard to the Buckeye 
Mower. 

By the letter you see that Mr. Shaw is very 
much interested:in the Manny machine, although 
he says that he is interested in none. Now I 
propose to state a few facts which I can prove, 
and see how they compare with what he thinks 
are facts as he states them by his letter. 

In the first place he thinks, does not say he 
knows from experience, that the Buckeye and an- 
other machine may do well upon perfectly smooth 
ground, but for uneven land the Manny is cer- 
tainly the best of all. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I know from experience that 
the Manny is one of the poorest machines for un- 
even and hilly ground, and that the Buckeye is 
one of the best, for these reasons, viz.: 

The Manny is one of the poorest because it has 
but one driving wheel, (which also carries the 
machine from the ground,) and its finger-bar is 
fixed inflexibly to the main part of the machine, 
so that when a person is mowing around a steep 
hill, if he is not very careful, he will upset, for 
the driving wheel acts as a fulcrum, and should 
the driver be a very heavy man, and the hill 
steep, his weight is thrown to the left of the driv- 
ing wheel, and should that side of the machine 
prove the heaviest, over he goes. I had a very 
narrow escape myself on a Manny machine last 
year in a case like that, and had it not been fora 
man throwing his weight upon the framework at 
the end of the finger-bar, I might not have had a 
chance to notice this letter. 

Now take the Buckeye. You see it has two 
driving wheels, which carry the machine as they 
would a cart, and with no more chance of upset- 
ting it than there would be a cart ; and also please 
notice the arrangement by which the finger-bar is 
connected with the main part of the machine, viz.; 
the double-hinge joint, by which you see the bar 
works — the ground equally as well, whether 
the machine itself is upon the same plan as the 
bar, or not. I have mown upon side hills with 
the Buckeye when a person who had never seen 
our work would have said, “you cannot mow 
there, I know,” and have mowed it as well as 
though it were level ground, and felt in no dan- 
ger of turning over. And for the same reason 
the Buckeye will cut the grass more evenly than 
the Manny, because the finger-bar is not liable to 
be raised, when the machine leans to the left, as 
the Manny is sometimes thrown when the left end 
of the cutter-bar may go over any little rise. 

The bar to the Buckeye is guaged at pleasure, 
to run high or low, from the ground, by a wheel 
at the left end, and a narrow spring at the right 
end, so that it goes as they go, no matter how 
the machine may lean. I say that the writer of 
that letter is greatly mistaken when he says that 
“A Buckeye does not cut the grass of the same 
length from the ground at both ends of the bar.” 
Another thing he says, that “the finger bar is 
not stout enough.” I should like to ask him if 
he ever saw one that was bent while mowing, or 
in —— of driving against a hassock or 
stump. I have driven my Buckeye against a tree 











so that the finger bar hooked on to the tree at its 
extreme end, and let my horses, (which weigh 
2100 Ibs..) do their best to bend it, and they could 
not. I did it to show its strength to some of m 
neighbors, who questioned its strength when it 
should go against any such thing. He asks, 
“Where would the: Buckeye have been,” if it 
had got into a hassock as dia his Manny, which 
it took two horses agd two men to pull out? I'll 
tell him; it would have gone through it and cut 
it off, and been several rods off cutting more like 
it. Itseems he told his neighbor if he went over 
his piece a few times with his Manny, he would 
have no hassocks to trouble him, which advice, I 
think the neighbor would not call very good, if 
that was a fair sample of what it would do. Take 
notice, he gays, he got stuck ! 

Again, he gives the impression that there is 
no reaping attachment to the Buckeye, which he 
will find is a mistake, if he will take the pains to 
inquire, as there is one which can be very easily 
attached to the mower. 

One fact more; the present proprietor of the 
Buckeye was the owner of the Manny machine 
at the time of the greatest trial of mowers and 
reapers in the United States, at Syracuse, in Ju- 
ly, 1857, and took his machine to the trial, as a 
competitor for the prizes. After he got there he 
soon found that the Buckeye was very much su- 
perior to his machine, and bought the patent right 
for certain States. After that he got rid of the 
Manny as he could. In a few days after the tri- 
al, the Buckeye received the first premium over 
at least six or eight other machines. 

In conclusion, I will say that I should be very 
glad, and am anxious to meet any and all other 
machines, at any time and place where the mer- 
its and demerits of all can be seen,.and know 
that I can show to an unprejudiced person that, 
everything considered, the Seskove is best. Any- 
thing I have stated, I can prove, by the best tes- 
timony a man can ask. JAMES A. DRAPER. 

Wayland, June 15, 1861. 





GARDENS FOR HEALTH. 


On every side, we hear it said that American 
merchants, lawyers and mechanics are annually 
growing feebler, and becoming shorter lived, and 
all for lack of cheerful exercise in the open air. 
This fact becoming widely known, has led to the 
establishment of gymnasiums, boat-clubs, ball- 
clubs, etc., all over the country. For persons 
who can not get muscular exercise in any other 
way, this is all very well. But he who can get 
control of ground enough for a garden, will be 
much better off, and especially, if he own the gar- 
den. This pleasing occupation is far more 
healthful than wrenching gymnastics practiced by 
the clock, or the highly exciting and overtaxing 
exertions of boat-racing, and ball-playing. Morn- 
ing and evening spent at pared and 
hoeing and wetlag and training—so employed, 
how can one help being happy and healthy? It 
would be an evil day fora man so situated, to 
hire a gardener to do all his work. What harm 
is there in a little sweat, a little dirt, and a few 
blisters, if thereby one keeps dyspepsia and ill 
health generally, at a distance ?—American Ag- 
riculturist. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
. HAY CAPS, 

Now is the time that we begin to think about 
hay caps, and I should like to know if there is 
any better kind than those I have used for a 
number of years. They are made of old sail 
cloth, cut in pieces five feet square, with a tarred 
string a few inches long in eaeh corner, with a 
loop on the end which I fasten to the ground with 
a spike made of No. 4 wire. hang | will turn wa- 
ter to perfection, and the only fault I find, is 
their bulk, and weight. A hundred of them would 
make a cart load. They cost 40 cts. apiece, and 
are said to be worth about 25 cts. to manufacture 
into paper when unfit for use. I have tried cot- 
ton cloth, but do not think it worth much in a 
heavy shower. H. T. Gates. 

New Worcester, June, 1861. 

ReMARKS.—A hay cap made of good twilled 
cotton cloth, worth nine cents a yard, well put on 
the cock and properly fastened, will keep out wa- 
ter during a heavy shower or through a storm of 
several days. A cap of such material will cost 
about 40 cts., and a man can take along a hun- 
dred of them on a wheelbarrow. They need no 
oil or paint. ‘=. 

MOWING MACHINES. ~ 

The season has again returned, when the ques- 
tion presents itself,—How can grass be most ex- 
pr and advantageously cut? I have 

eard some owners of large farms say they would 
use mowing machines no more, but should use 
the scythe, as in years gone by. 

Is it come to this, that all the ingenuity ap- 
plied in. perfecting mowers has evaporated so 
soon? May not the fault be found otherwise than 
in the machine itself? No cutting implement 
can be expected to encounter stubble and stones. 
Let these be thoroughly cleared from the land, 
and let it be thoroughly rolled and levelled ; and 
it will be safe to aver that one-half the labor of 
cutting can be saved by the use of a machine,of 
best construction. Such is the experience of one 
who has taken much pains to be informed of the 
character and value of mowing machines. 

June 8, 1861. Essex. 

REMARKS.—The experience of our correspon- 
dent may be confirmed by thousands. There are 
several machines now in use that a progressive 
farmer cannot afford to be without. 

ROSE BUGS ON GRAPE VINES. 
_ Can you, or any of the.readers of the Farmer, 
inform me what will keep the rose bug off of grape 
Vines, or what will drive. them off? J. O. D. 

Bedford, June, 1861. 

Remarks.—There is no certain preventive of 
the annual visitations of the rose bug upon our 
grape vines and other plants, nor anything in our 
knowledge that will certainly destroy or disperse 
them'when they have visited us. Much may be 
done, however, to prevent their mischief, by at- 
tending to them when they first appear, by gath- 


The women and children may essentially aid in 
this. After one or two years’ close attention to 
them they will not appear in very large numbers. 
It is said that syringing the vine with whale oil 
soap will prevent their eating them, and that com- 
mon soap suds will, in some degree. Our teme- 
dy is the thumb and finger. 


BLOOD IN BREEDING. 


I have read with interest the remarks of Judge 
French on the “Principles of Breeding,” and his 
notice of Mr. Goodale’s work, which I have not 
seen. I have high respect for the intelligence and 
activity of Mr. Goodale, and doubt whether he or 
his work will slander the largest class of animals 
in our country, and those who speak in their favor. 
I know no other value to animals about a farm, 
than their products. And when I find an animal 

roducing, like the Oakes cow, more and better 
butter in a _ than any other cow, I think she 
is worthy of a better notice than to be dubbed 
a mere scrub. When a cow yields milk from 
which twenty pounds of butter can be made in a 
week, and this for several weeks together, I think 
she will bear comparison with any Durhams, Al- 
derneys or Devons, even if she have no registered 
blood. I have heard so much of superiority of 
blood, and found so little of it, that I suspect 
there may be something of humbug in blooded 
animals, as well as their advocates. ° 
June 10, 1861. 


THE POTATO ROT. 


To prevent potatoes from the disease or rot, 
putas oonful of salt into each hill, so as to have 
it dissolve and go down to the roots. It will cool 
the ground and prevent the rot, and even if the 
disease has commenced, the salt will cause the 
rot to go off, and leave a scar around the potato 
plain to be seen. Put the salt on when the vines . 
are nearly grown. The extra quantity of pota- 
toes will more than pay for the salt. 

It would be desirable to have this inserted in 
all the papers in the world, especially in Ireland, 
where the rot is prevalent, and that nation makes 
great use of the potato. T. P. 


NEW MODE OF PLANTING ON GREEN SWARD. 


I will suggest a new method of plowing green 
sward for corn, (or at least something that I have 
never heard of.) Plow your piece all in double fur- 
rows, as you would to ridge old land, and plant be- 
tween the furrows on top of the ridge. The hills 
can be near together, as they will be wide the other 
way. By this method you can get double the nu- 
triment from the sod for each hill as when plowed 
the old way. T. C. Ne 


BUNCH ON A COW’S TEAT. 


I noticed in your last an inquiry for a remedy 
to remove a bunch from a cow’s teat. Take a 
iece of fine annealed wire and twist it around its 
ase and give it another twist every two or three 
days ; let the wire be single, with the ends twist- 
ed together. This will prevent blood from pass- 
ing into the bunch, and it will soon dry up and 
drop off. T. C. Ne 





ering and throwing them into a dish of hot water. 





Charlotte, Vt., 1861. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER DRAINING. 


The following statement was made by one of 
the successful competitors for premiums offered 
on corn crops by the Hillsborough, N. H., Agri- 
cultural Society. The ten bushels of corn raised 
on an acre of this land when so wet and soft at 
the time of the third hoeing that it wouldn’t stay 
hililed up, probably cost more labor than the sev- 
enty-seven bushels raised after drainage, for 
which the premium was awarded. 


The land on which I raised this corn is in the 
easterly part of powremg a hard-wood soil, 
antneelly wet and springy. My father raised corn 
on a part of the same land some eighty years ago, 
When I was a boy he used to tell me about hav- 
ing corn on that land one rather wet season, and 
at the third time hoeing he tried to hill it up, as 
the fashion was then, but the land wasso wet and 
soft that it would spread, and become level again. 
The result was, in the fall he got about ten bush- 
els of corn to the acre. When I was young I 
used to raise corn on the piece, and in a dry warm 
season I could raise tolerable good corn, but in 
wet cold seasons I could get but little. It was so 
wet and rocky, both, that for the last five-and- 
twenty years, I had abandoned it, and thought I 
would never plow it again; but four years ago I 
had occasion to take some stone off from it to 
fence a road; and the surplus ones I drew off 
into piles; then I constructed several under- 
drains through the piece, and thought I would t 
it again for plowing. Last year it was about half 
of it planted with corn and manured some; the 
other part was planted with potatoes, without ma- 
nure. This year I spread on the acre about thir- 
ty cartloads of manure from the barn cellar, of 
thirty bushels each, and plowed it twice, just as I 
could, it being so rocky that I could plow no reg- 
ular depth. I then furrowed it, light as I could 
‘ conveniently, about three feet and four inches 
apart, and manured it in the hill with a compost 
made of meadow mud and Peruvian guano, about 
one pound of guano to a bushel of mud—put half 
a shovel full ina hill, and the hills about two and 
a half feet apart. I hoed it three times, and kept 
it clear of weeds. The result was on the acre I 
had of corn No. 1, seventy-one and a half bush- 
els; No. 2, five and a half bushels, of eight 
pounds to the bushel. It was harvested the tent 
of October. HiraM MUNROE. 





BONE DUST FOR BEANS. 

Probably there is no manure that can be ap- 
plied to the bean crop more decidedly beneficial 
in its effects, than bone dust. Wherever it has 
been tested, it has given satisfaction, and espe- 
cially where the soil has been of a sandy texture, 
and but poorly supplied with lime. The accounts 
which some years since were transmitted to us 
from England, in relation to its efficiency, were 
regarded by many as doubtful: yet we have as- 
surance that of all manurial agents, so far as the 
development of the bean crop is involved, bone 
manure is unquestionably the best. We advise 
those who can obtain it conveniently, to procure a 





small quantity, apply it, and test its virtues for 
themselves. A trifling dressing of a crop at hoe. 
ing time, will frequently advance it entirely be- 
yond the cost of the application. 





A SLAVE aS eee BY RUB- 
LL. 


It appears from Mr. Russell’s latest received 
letters, that while he was sojourning at the capi- 
tal of the Southern Confederacy, he thought it 
would be instructive to attend for the first time a 
slave auction. What he saw and felt is thus viy- 
idly described : 


“The crowd was small. Three or four idle 
men, in rough, homespun, make shift uniforms, 
leant against the irons, enclosing a small pond of 
foul green-looking water, surrounded by 4 brick 
work which decorates the space in front of the Ex- 
change Hotel. The speaker stood on an empty 
deal packing-case. A man ina cart was listening, 
with a lack-lustre eye, to the address. Some 
three or four others, in a sort of vehicle which 
might either be a hearse or a piano van, had also 
drawn up for the benefit of the address. Five 
or six men in long black coats and high hats, 
some whittlipg sticks, and chewing tobacco, and 
discharging streams of discolored saliva, com- 

leted the group. ‘Nine hundred and fifty dol- 
ars. Only nine hundred and fifty dollars offered 
for him,’ exclaimed the man in the tone of in- 
jured dignity, remonstrance and surprise, which 
can be insinuated by all true auctioneers into the 
dryest, numerical statements. ‘Will no one make 
any advance on nine hundred and fifty dollars ?” 
A man near me opened his mouth, spat, and said, 
‘Twenty-five.’ ‘Onl nine hundred and seventy- 
five dollars offered for him. Why, that’s ridicu- 
lous; only nine hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Will no one,’ &c. 

Beside the orator-auctioneer stood a stout young 
man of five-and-twenty years of age, with a bun- 
dle in his hand. He was a muscular fellow, 
brdad-shouldered, narrow-flanked, but rather small 
in stature ;. he had on a broad, greasy, old wide- 
awake, a blue jacket, a coarse cotton shirt, loose 
and rather ragged trousers and broken shoes. 
The expression of his face was heavy and sad, but 
it was by no means disagreeable, in spite of his 
thick lips, broad nostrils and high cheek bones. 
On his head was wool instead of hair ; his whisk- 
ers were little flacculent, black tufts, and his skin 
was as dark as that of the late Mr. Dyce Sombre 
or of Sir Jung Bahadoor himself. Iam neither 
sentimentalist, nor Black Republican, nor negro- 
worshipper, but I confess the sight caused a 
strange thrill through my heart. I tried in vain 
to make myself familiar with the fact that I could, 
for the sum of nine hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars become as absolutely the owner of that mass 
of blood, bones, sinews, flesh and brains, as of 
the horse which stood by my side. I have seen 
slave markets in the East, but,’ somehow or oth- 
er, the Orientalism of the scene cast a colorin 
over the nature of the sales there which depri 
them of the disagreeable harshness and matter- 
of-fact character of the transaction before. For 
the Turk, or Smyrniote, or Egyptian, to buy and 
sell slaves seemed rather suited to the eternal fit- 
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shawled, loose-trousered, pipe-smoking merchants, 
speaking an unknown tongue, looked as if they 
were engaged in a legitimate business. One 
knew that their slaves would not be condemned 
to any very hard labor, and that they would be 
in some sort the inmates of the family and mem- 
bers of it. Here it grated 6h my ear to listen to 
the familiar tones of the English tongue as the 
medium by which the transfer was effected, and 
it was painful to see decent-looking men in Euro- 
pean garb engaged in the work before me. The 
negro was sold to one of the bystanders, and 
walked off, with his bundle, God knows where. 
‘Niggers is cheap,’ was the only remark of the 
bystanders. —- auctioneer, a a flabby, 

rspiring, puffy man, was trying to sell a negro 
rl who stood on the deal box beside him. She 
was dressed pretty much like a London servant 

irl of the lower order, out of place, except that 

r shoes were shreds of leather patches and her 
bonnet would have scarce saand muster in the 
New Cut. She, too, had a little bundle in her 
hand, and looked out at the buyers from a pair 
of large, sad eyes. ‘Niggers were cheap;’ still 
here was this young woman going for an upset 
price of $610, but no one would bid, and the 
auctioneer, after vain attempts to raise the price 
and excite competition, said, ‘Not sold to-day, 
Sally; you may get down.’ She stepped down 
from the box and walked off down the main street 
without further notice, while the auctioneer saun- 
tered away in another direction.” 





Tir ror Tat A BaD Rute.—When I was a 
little girl, I learned a good lesson. One frosty 
morning I was looking out of a window into my 
father’s farm-yard, where stood many cows, oxen, 
and horses, waiting for drink. The morning was 
very cold; the animals stood meek and quiet, till 
one of the cows wanted to move, and tried to turn 
round. In trying to do this she hit against her 
neighbor; whereupon that one kicked, and hit 
the one next to her. In five minutes the late 
peaceful congregation of animals was in great 
turmoil, furiously kicking and butting each other. 
My mother laughed, and said, “See what comes 
of kicking when you are hit; just so have I seen 
one cross word set a whole family by the ears.” 
Afterward, if my brothers or myself were cross or 
irritable, she would say, “Take care, my children, 
remember how the fight in the straw-yard began ; 
never give back a kick fora hit, and you will save 
yourself and others much trouble.” 





SHEEP AND DoGs IN MAssacHUsETTs.—The 
sheep in Massachusetts numbered 378,226 in 
1840 ; but they decreased to only 11,311 in 1860, 
In 1850 they numbered 188,651, and produced 
585,000 Ibs. of wool, while the manufacturers of 
the State consumed 22,000,000 lbs., outside of 
domestic or household products, The returns 
from the various towns, almost without exception, 
attribute the decrease in sheep in great part to 
the killing and worrying of dogs. Tite benefits 
of the stringent dog law passed two years ago, 
are beginning to be perceived. All dogs are 
taxed, and from the fund thus obtained all losses 





Meat For Hens.—If confined to the hennery, 
these fowls will cag meat daily. If meat is 
not at command, fish, fresh, will answer as a sub- 
stitute. 








YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT.- 


THE ROBIW’S SONG. 


One summer morning early, 
When the dew was bright to see, 
Our dark-eyed little Charlie 
Stood by his mother’s knee, 
And he heard arobin singing 
In a tree so tall and " 
On the topmost bough ’twas swinging, 
Away up in the sky. 


‘Mamma, the robin’s praying, 
In the very tree-top there ; 

Glory ! Glory! it is saying, 
And that is all its prayer. 

oes ere ja gd we ae, 

angels standing by, 

For God is very near him, 

Away up in the sky.” 


“My child! God is no nearer 
To the robin on the tree, . 
And does not hear him clearer 
Than he does you and me. 
For He hears the angels 
In Pager ore siory drest, 
And the little bi ngs chirping 
Down in their leafy nest.’ 


‘*‘Mamma, if you should hide me 
Away down in the dark, 

And leave no lamp beside me, 

Would God then have to hark ? 
And if I whisper lowly, 

All covered in my bed, 

Do you think that Jesus holy 
Would know what twas I said ?”” 


+My darling little lisper, 
God’s light is never dim ; 

The very lowest ~— : 
Is always close to Him.’ 


Now the robin’s song was filling 
The child’s soul full of bliss ; 
The very air was trilling 
When his mamma told him this. 
And he wished, in childish craving, 
For the robin’s wings to fly; 
To sing on tree-tops waving, 
So very near the sky. 








Child at Home. 





SKIPPING AND SKIMMING. 


Two bad habits, increasing among the young 
folk—some of them, at least. “Why, is it bad to 
skip or skim?” you ask, perhaps. That depends 
upon how and what you skip and skim. 

I find there is a great deal of skipping and 
skimming in the way children read their books 
in these days, and that is bad. It is a loose, 
careless, hasty way of reading, which snatches up 
the story, and hardly that, leaving out all the in- 
struction, thought, purpose of the book, and 
making pretty much all of it a confused jumble, 
like type in pi. 

““We have so many books.” Yes, some of you 
have, and it is a pity, for you do not value them 
as the few I used to have in my childhood. These 
few were not only read with great attention the 
first time, but they were read and re-read, put 
away, brought back and read again; and the 
consequence was they made an impression. I feel 
their power to this day. The true way to read is, 
first to select, or have selected for yoy, a book 
that is worth reading; then read it carefully, 
thoughtfully, attentively. Read it to remember 
it, and read it accurately. 





caused by dogs are paid. 


Let me tell you about a little boy. His auntie 
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gave him some cards with the kings and queens 
of England pictured on them. Then, as he was 
inquisitive to know who they all were, she used 
to tell him the history of their different reigns, 
and the good and the bad things they did. Her 
stories interested the little boy, and he listened 
very Attentively. As he was playing with his 
cards one day, his papa took up one, and asked 
him whose face that was on the card. The little 
boy told him, and moreover gave a good account 
of that king’s reign. His papa was much sur- 
prised, and asked him about another ; and so he 
went on and gave a correct little story of them 
all. Papa was very much pleased, and the next 
day gave his little son three large volumes of 
English history. The child could not read yet, he 
was only three years old; but he was so atten- 
tive. 

When he was eight years old, this same little 
boy read a book, which, forty years after, he quot- 
ed accurately from by memory, when writing a 
lecture to be delivered before a body of learned 
men; nor had he ever seen the book since. How 
carefully he must have read it. How clear it 
must have been in his mind. No skipping or 
skimming there, I reckon; no confused jumble. 

That little boy became a distinguished teacher, 
the famous Dr. Arnold, of Rugby school. This 
is the kind of reading and hearing which makes 
good memories and stores up useful information. 
—Child’s Paper. 





A Curious EXPERIMENT.—Take a round piece 
of pasteboard (or any other shape) and insert it 
in a quill open at both ends, and lay this on an- 
other piece of pasteboard of the same shape, in 
which is stuck a pin, so that the pin will enter the 
quill. Blow through the quill as hard as you 
may, but the lower piece cannot be blown off. 

A common spool,.such as is used for sewing 
cotton, forms a suitable apparatus for trying this 
wonderful experiment. Take a bit of smooth 
writing paper a little larger than the head of the 
spool, and run a pin through the paper and into 
the bore of the spool. Now, by blowing down it 
will be found impossible to blow the paper off. 
By observing closely, it will be seen that the pa- 

er does not quite touch the head of the spool. 
t is, of course, necessary to hold the paper up 
with the hand until you begin to blow. 

The explanation is this: When the currents 
of air are established, radiating from the central 
tube horizontally between the disk and the paper, 
the greater area of the disk as compared with that 


of the tube causes the air above the paper to be| 4 


rarified, when the pressure of the air below, not 
being counterbalanced, holds the paper up. The 
- acts as an anchor to prevent the paper from 

ing blown away horizontally.—Scientific Amer- 
ican. 





Tae Eartu.—The hollow ball on which we 
live contains within itself the elements of its own 
destruction. Within the outer crust—the cool 
temperature of which supports animal and vege- 
table life, and solidifies the stone, coal and me- 
tallic ores so important to our well being—there 
exists a mass of fluid igneous matter. Some of 
this matter occasionally escapes through the 
mouth of a volcano, or makes its presence felt by 





an earthquake ; but neither the earthquake nor 
the volcano are neve to prove that fire ex- 
ists in the earth. At the depth of 2480 yards, 
water boils ; lead melts at the depth of 8400 yds, 
There is a red heat at the depth of seven miles, 
and if we adopt the temperature as calculated by 
Morveau’s corrected scale of Wedgeworth’s py- 
rometer, we fin that the earth is fluid at the 
depth of one hundred miles. ~ 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


BREAD Makinc.—One of the best London ba- 
kers gives the following receipt to make a supe- 
rior loaf of bread, of what is called a half peck 
size. Will not some of our readers try the plan, 
and report upon their success with it ? 

“To make a half peck loaf, take three-quarters 
of a pound of well-boiled mealy potatoes, and 
mash them through a fine cullender, or coarse 
sieve, add one-eighth of a pint of yeast, (about 
two table-spoonfuls,) or three-quarters of an 
ounce of German dried yeast, and one pint and 
three-quarters of lukewarm water, (88 d 
Fahr.,) together with about three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, to render the mixture the consist- 
ence of thin batter; this mixture should be set 
aside to ferment; if placed in a warm situation, 
it will rise in less than two hours, when it will re- 
semble yeast in appearance, except as to color. 
The sponge so made is then to be mixed with one 
pint of water, neatly blood warm—viz., 92 de- 
grees Fahr., and poured into half a peck of flour, 
which has previously had one ounce and a quar- 
ter of salt mixed with it; the whole should then 
be kneaded into dough, and allowed to rise in a 
warm place for two hours, when it should be 
kneaded into loaves and baked. The object of 
adding the mashed potatoes is to increase the 
amount of fermentation in the sponge, which it 
does to a very remarkable degree, and, conse- 
quently, renders the bread lighter and better.” 


Hot Staw.—Cut a good cabbage, and with a 
sharp knife, slice it fine; put it into a stew-pan 
with a piece of butter, and salt and pepper to 
taste; pour in just hot water enough to prevent 
its sticking to the pan; cover it closely, and let 
it stew; stir it frequently, and when it is quite 
tender, add a little vinegar, and serve it hot. 








To MAKE UNLEAVENED BREAD.—Take one 
uart of bran flour, one table-spoonful sugar, a 
little salt. Mix with cold water into a stiff dough ; 
a little corn meal is an improvement. Spread it 
into a thin loaf; bake in a quick, hot oven. 


GINGER BEER.—Put two gallons of-cold water 
into a pot upon the fire; add to it two ounces of 
good ginger bruised, and two pounds of white or 
brown sugar. Let all this come to the boil, and 
continue boiling for about half an hour. Then 
skim the liquor and pour it into a jar or tub, 
along with one sliced lemon, and half an ounce 
of cream®*of tartar. When nearly cold, put ina 
teacup full of yeast, to cause the liquor to work. 
The beer is now made; and after it has worked 
for two days, strain it, and bottle it foruse. Tie 
down the corks firmly. 





